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TEMPEST IN A BOSTON TEA CUP 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


T all began with Emerson’s Divinity School address.’ 
Not all, perhaps; there had been rumblings before:. 
as early as 1835 the irrepressible Abner Kneeland had 
been convicted of libelling God and jugged for sixty 
days, and the famous Dr. Noyes, who was later to be a 


1 For reasons that will, I think, be apparent, I have preferred not to 
embellish this paper with footnote references. Those interested will find 
in the following volumes the basis for this essay. The Letters and Note- 
Books of Theodore Parker: (twenty-one manuscript volumes in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society); The Collected Works of Theodore 
Parker, 14 volumes (London, 1863-1865); John Weiss, Life and 
Correspondence of Theodore Parker, 2 volumes (New York, 1864); 
Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Theodore Parker; a Biography (Boston, 
1874); John White Chadwick, Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer 
(Boston, 1900); Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Transcendentalism in 
New England (New York, 1876) ; Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Recol- 
lections and Impressions, 1822-1890 (New York, 1891) ; Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham, George Ripley (Boston, 1882); Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham, Boston Unitarianism, 1820-1850. A Study of the Life and Work 
of Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham (New York, 1890); William C. 
Gannett, Ezra Stiles Gannett, Unitarian Minister in Boston, 1824-1871 
(Boston, 1875); Moncure Daniel Conway, Autobiography, Memories, 
and Experiences, 2 volumes (Boston, 1904); James Freeman Clarke, 
Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence, Edward Everett Hale, Editor 
(Boston, 1891); George Cross, The Theology of Schleiermacher (Chi- 
cago, 1911); The Dictionary of American Biography, passim. 
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professor in the Harvard Divinity School, had almost 
suffered the same experience for casting aspersions on 
the Messianic prophecies. But it was Emerson who pre- 
cipitated things. He had said, standing there with his 
fine head thrust forward in that characteristic manner, 
serene, immaculate, that religion was, after all, a mat- 
ter of intuition, not of evidence, an inner light, not an 
authenticated miracle. “To aim to convert a man by 
miracles,” he observed, “is a profanation of the soul. A 
true conversion is to be made by the reception of beau- 
tiful sentiments.” The church, he said (and this was 
what hurt), the church had ceased to concern itself with 
beautiful sentiments and had taken refuge in creeds. 
“The church seems to totter to its fall, almost all life 
is extinct.” The faculty, the alumni, of the Divinity 
School did not think that all life was extinct, but it was 
annoying, nevertheless, to be told so—moreover, on an 
occasion which should have been a festive one. Others 
had hinted at it, to be sure, had warned orthodox Uni- 
tarians of the danger of spiritual lethargy, and the 
saintly Dr. Channing, to whom much was allowed that 
was not allowed to others, had given a certain encour- 
agement to these rambunctious transcendentalists (a 
strange thing, transcendentalism, and hard to define 
with precision, but the Reverend Dr. Gray knew 
what the term meant. “A Transcendentalist,” he said 
to Professor Francis, “A Transcendentalist, sir, is an 
enemy to the institution of Christianity.”) It was in- 
tolerable that the young Mr. Emerson who had stayed 
in the church scarcely long enough to get acquainted 
with it, should say these things; it was almost a viola- 
tion of good manners. That characterization of a preach- 
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er, now: “He had lived in vain. He had no one word 
intimating that he had laughed or wept, was married 
or in love, had been commended or cheated or cha- 
grined” — was that not a libel on the clergy of Boston, 
of New England? And was it, after all, the business 
of the preacher to lay bare his intimate personal ex- 
periences to his congregation? All this was in the worst 
kind of taste, this turning of the pulpit into a combina- 
tion of confessional and forum. The Reverend Mr. 
Frothingham, minister to the First Church, who thought 
it improper to mention Beethoven’s sonatas in a sermon, 
might well shudder at the new ideas. 

But it was not enough for the few to shudder, there 
were too many who went out of Divinity Hall that fine 
June evening thinking they had heard the Holy Ghost. | 
“So beautiful, so just, so true, and terribly sublime,” 
wrote young Theodore Parker in his journal, and he 
hurried out to West Roxbury to write those sermons he 
had long meant to write. No, it wasn’t enough to shud- 
der, or even to indicate the displeasure of the Divinity 
School by ostentatiously forgetting to invite Mr. Em- 
erson back for twenty years. There must be some for- 
mal repudiation of these transcendental vagaries, and 
Andrews Norton was the man to do it. He was quite 
the most distinguished of the Cambridge professors, 
and he had been in his day something of an iconoclast: 
he had even published a volume on liberal Christianity ; 
so he could be expected to know what liberalism in re- 
ligion really was. He is not remembered to-day, except 
as the father of Charles Eliot Norton (his students 
thought of him rather as the father of those beautiful, 
proud girls who walked in the great garden of Shady 
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Hill, behind the Divinity School, and were irreverently 
known as Norton’s Evidences of Christianity) ; but while 
he lived no theologian in the country had a greater rep- 
utation for exact scholarship than the author of those 
four impressive volumes on the Evidences of the Gen- 
uineness of the Gospels. Men feared him too, as they 
respected him; they feared the severity of his criticism, 
the arrogance of his knowledge, the dogmatism of his 
convictions, and perhaps a little, his manner. He was, 
they felt, full of himself: when the students imagined 
the faculty entering heaven they had Professor Norton 
remarking, “This is a very miscellaneous crowd.” But 
he was the man to put Emerson in his place, to rebuke 
the vagaries of transcendentalism, repudiate the preten- 
tions of the intuition, chastise emotional religion, and 
reéstablish the authenticity (the logical, the scientific, 
authenticity) of miracles and revelation. His position 
was clear enough, and he had no patience with the se- 
ductive appeal of Mr. Emerson to abandon creeds. He 
had written to Dr. Noyes, in his lordly manner, “No 
clergy will be supported among us to teach transcen- 
dentalism, infidelity, and pantheism.” But there was 
no unseemly haste: he waited until the next anniversary 
meeting of the alumni of the Divinity School, and then 
he denounced “The Latest Form of Infidelity.” 

“The latest form of infidelity,” he read from a man- 
uscript as neat as a lady’s album, “is distinguished 
by assuming the Christian name while it strikes directly 
at the root of faith in Christianity, and indirectly at all 
religion, by denying the miracles, the divine mission of 
Christ.” “There can be,” he continued loftily, “no in- 
tuition, no direct perception, of the truths of Christian- 
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ity, no metaphysical certainty.” Certainty must come 
from evidence, not from intuition. “We must use the 
same faculties and adopt the same rules in judging con- 
cerning the facts of the world which we have not seen 
as concerning those of the world of which we have seen 
a very little.” It was sheer sensationalism, it was sci- 
ence wedded to philosophy to demonstrate the truth of 
revealed religion; it was a logic that appealed to those 
Unitarians whom young Frothingham described as 
“scholars and gentlemen, dignified, gracious, genuine, 
sweet, fond of elegant studies, of good English, of cour- 
teous ways, of poetic expression, refined manners and 
dignified conduct; social, affable, kind, gentle, but not 
in the smallest degree volcanic or sulphureous or ex- 
plosive with wrath.” They were, he remembered, “dis- 
tinguished by practical wisdom, sober judgement, and 
balanced thoughtfulness that weighed opinions in the 
scale of evidence and argument.” These Unitarians 
applauded (mentally, of course) the learned Doctor 
Norton as he weighed opinions in the scale of evidence, 
the more so as he clearly demonstrated the social and 
moral dangers implicit in the transcendentalist heresy 
and revealed the true foundations of progress. “But 
we may have a deeper sense of the value of our faith,” 
he admonished them, “if we look abroad on the present 
state of the world and see, all around, the waves heav- 
ing and the tempest rising. Everywhere is instability 
and uncertainty. But from the blind conflict between 
men, exasperated and degraded by injustice and suffer- 
ing . . . from the fierce collision of mere earthly pas- 
sions and cravings, whatever changes may result no 


good is to be hoped. . . .” 
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Nor was this all. There were new ideas abroad in 
old New England, ideas that bore a foreign trade-mark 
and were expressed in a strange idiom. That rational- 
ism which was the proper glory of Unitarianism derived 
from Locke and Hume and the Bridgewater treatises, 
but transcendentalism had repudiated these sturdy Eng- 
lish thinkers and celebrated a romantic German emo- 
tionalism that was justified by pseudo-scholarship. 
Carlyle and Coleridge (the book-store in Cambridge 
couldn’t keep in stock of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection) 
were mere purveyors of this German philosophy, and 
now Bostonians were reading the originals. The mem- 
bers of that symposium club congregated at Miss Pea- 
body’s book-store discussing the latest German books; 
the clergy, and even the students, were being taught the 
doctrines of Schleiermacher and Vatke and Baur and 
Ammon and Gabler and De Wette, and even that in- 
fidel Strauss, and Dr. Ripley—the young Dr. Ripley 
— was introducing these Specimens of Foreign Litera- 
ture to an American public. It was time this public was 
warned against these German impostors. “The Ger- 
mans,” Professor Norton had solemnly assured young 
Theodore Parker, “The Germans are too raw to write 
books.” Now he turned aside from a criticism of Mr. 
Emerson’s infidelity to denounce the foreign learning 
that was poisoning the pure stream of American Uni- 
tarianism, and he trained his guns particularly on gen- 
tle, inoffensive, Friederich Ernst Schleiermacher and 
learned, timid, Wilhelm Martin De Wette. 

It was a vigorous performance, whatever one might 
think of its thoroughness or its taste, and Mr. Norton 
was satisfied. “Some of the lay brethren,” Parker wrote 
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to his young class-mate Silsbee, “think the matter fixed; 
that Mr. Norton has ‘done transcendentalism up.’” 
The opinion, however, was not unanimous, and Mr. 
Parker, for one, did not agree with it. “Is it not the 
weakest thing you ever fancied?” he asked Miss Eliz- 
abeth Peabody. “What a cumbersome matter he makes 
Christianity to be. You must believe it is authenticated 
by miracles; nor that only but that this is the only way 
in which it can be attested. Did you notice the re- 
markable mistranslations of the German passages? 
They are such as no tyro could make, I should fancy.” 
Mr. Parker thought that he knew a thing or two about 
translating German theological literature: did he not 
have, tucked away in his desk, a correct translation of 
the whole of De Wette, notes and all, and most of the — 
four volumes of Ammon? Fortunately there was some 
one ready to put Mr. Norton right on these matters. 
George Ripley’s father, old Dr. Ezra Ripley, had mar- 
ried Emerson’s grandmother, so George and Waldo 
were cousins, after a fashion. It was not this distant 
relationship, however, that brought the aggressive and 
courageous minister of the Purchase Street Meeting- 
House into the fray. There were great principles at 
stake, there were idealisms to be defended and errors 
to be refuted, and the young minister, who was about 
to inaugurate the hopeful Brook Farm experiment and 
who had just finished editing the Specimens of Foreign 
Literature, felt that it was incumbent upon him to ex- 
pound and to retort. So, “Ripley is writing the reply 
to Mr. Norton,” observed his friend, Theodore. “It 
will make a pamphlet of about one hundred pages oc- 
tavo, and it is clear strong and good. He will not say 
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all that I wish might be said; but after we have seen 
that, I will handle certain other points not approached 
by Ripley. There is a higher word to be said on this 
subject than Ripley is disposed to say just now. But 
a long controversy will probably grow out of this; ink 
will be spilled on both sides, and hard names called.” 

This forecast was, alas, all too accurate—all but the 
estimate of pages, which was quite too modest. Rip- 
ley’s first letter concerned the question of miracles and 
argued, with both skill and learning, the transcenden- 
talist position. But Norton, as Ripley’s biographer ag- 
grievedly observes, brushed this contemptuously aside. 
Nothing daunted, Ripley returned to the attack with 
two lengthy treatises devoted to the defence of Spinoza, 
Schleiermacher, and De Wette against the animadver- 
sions of the Cambridge professor on these “devout, 
sweet, unselfish, truth-seeking men.” This was all very 
well, but it is somewhat distracting to shift the discus- 
sion from pure idealistic grounds to the confused and 
littered battlefields of German scholarship. 

Besides, Ripley, for all his translating and editing, 
wasn’t the only one who knew a thing or two about 
German scholarship. There was timid, gentle Convers 
Francis, who looked curiously like Martin Luther and 
was an animated theological encyclopedia; there was 
eager, rebellious, young Octavius Frothingham, scarcely 
on speaking terms with his venerable father, faithfully 
ploughing through a whole set of the Theologische 
Jahrbiicher; there was the charming John Sullivan 
Dwight, who had wandered by error into the ministry 
and was soon to wander out again into a larger useful- 
ness, and who found time amidst his absorbing musical 
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studies to translate Goethe and Schiller. And there was 
that extraordinary young Theodore Parker, barely out 
of Divinity School and even without a Harvard degree, 
sitting out there in his library in the quiet little parish 
of West Roxbury, thanking heaven that he could study 
fifteen hours a day, trying to read everything that was 
ever published and apparently succeeding. He con- 
sidered himself, already, something of an authority on 
German scholarship (what did he not consider himself 
an authority on?) and he was building up the greatest 
private theological library in the country. 

Parker was not happy over the turn which the con- 
troversy had taken. He loved George Ripley —they 
had already spent many exciting afternoons lying under 
the trees and discussing the “Condition of Civilization 
and the Prospects of Humanity,” and he had expected 
to succeed old Dr. Ripley out in Concord, but some- 
thing had gone wrong. Norton he was dubious about; 
perhaps that aloofness which he often felt concealed 
weakness rather than strength. Years later, when he 
was dying, he was to remember that “Norton hated me 
and ill treated me,” but now he was concerned for the 
philosophical issues involved. “Norton is a Pope, a 
born Pope,” he was writing. “He settles questions of 
genuineness or spuriousness ex cathedra. . .. What hope 
or inspiration is possible for a man looking everlast- 
ingly back? Ah, me, Lot’s wife has a posterity larger 
than all the children of Adam.” 

No, Parker was not satisfied with the course of the 
controversy. Men were losing sight of the original 
question, losing themselves in a futile quarrel over 
Schleiermacher and De Wette and liable to forget that 
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Christianity rested, after all, on ground firmer than any 
that German scholarship could provide: it rested on 
great universal moral truths. Parker had given a good 
deal of thought to moral truths: he had discovered their 
origin in the consciousness of man and he was ready 
to demonstrate their validity by an appeal to history, 
to science, and to the facts. He had already tried out 
his theories on his little congregation of some sixty 
families, and they had agreeably failed to recognize 
anything heretical about them: after all they were not 
labelled. Now he decided to enter the lists on behalf 
of Mr. Emerson and Mr. Ripley, on behalf of the 
great intuitive truths of Christianity. “There is a higher 
word to be said on this subject than Ripley is disposed 
to say just now.” 

So Parker said it in a brief open letter—“The Pre- 
vious Question Between Mr. Andrews Norton and his 
Alumni Moved and Handled in a Letter to All those 
Gentlemen, by Levi Blodgett.” Mr. Blodgett felt that 
the discussion had drifted away from its philosophical 
moorings into the attractive but unprofitable seas of 
literature: Emerson had not been concerned with lit- 
erature, nor was transcendentalism to be treated as the 
conclusion of a scholarly investigation. The focal point 
of the discussion between Mr. Norton and Mr. Ripley 
was that of the value—not the authenticity but the value 
—of miracles. Do men believe in Christianity solely 
on the ground of performance of miracles? No one, 
now, was raising embarrassing questions about the au- 
thenticity of particular miracles; that was another mat- 
ter entirely (though the writer had his own opinion 
about the forty loaves of bread and Balaam’s ass and 
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one or two other stories). All that could wait, how- 
ever; for the present Mr. Blodgett directed his atten- 
tion to the query: “How do men come to have any Re- 
ligion, or on what Evidences do they receive Religious 
Truths?” And the answer was simple enough, and ob- 
vious to any one not blind to the teachings of his own 
nature. Religion was innate; the existence of God, the 
assurance of immortality, were given in human nature. 
The truths of Christianity were intuitive truths; they 
were not dependent for their authority upon the evi- 
dence of miracles. If religion is innate, it is super- 
fluous to bolster it with miraculous proofs; and if it is 
not innate, no miraculous proofs would, or should, be 
accepted, if contrary to reason. All this, and more, the 
perspicacious Mr. Blodgett pointed out to Mr. Norton 
and his alumni, though it must be confessed that both 
Mr. Emerson and Mr. Ripley had argued something 
of the same point. But there were some things that 
neither of these gentlemen had thought it necessary to 
remark—gratuitous slurs on the church and on Christ 
—that found expression in Mr. Blodgett’s letter. Mir- 
acles, he asserted, were no more evidence of the truth 
of religion than they were of the quality of a poem. 
Christianity must be subject to the same tests of its au- 
thority as we apply to other religions: it was, indeed, 
but one religion among many, though it was, Mr. 
Blodgett readily admitted, the most highly developed 
of them all, for Christ was the highest type of religious 
leader. Christ himself, indeed, was not infinitely per- 
fect: he did not exhaust God’s creative power, and Mr. 
Blodgett was not sure that God, who created Christ, 
could not create greater Christs, for “God creates the 
perfect man fractionally.” 
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Soon every one knew that Levi Blodgett was none 
other than Theodore Parker of West Roxbury. He 
had drifted far from the teachings of Professor Ware 
and Professor Norton; his dabbling in foreign learning 
was bearing dangerous fruit; he had gone over, frock 
and surplice, to transcendentalism. But there was still 
more in store for Mr. Frothingham and Mr. Gannett 
and Mr. Parkman, and others, who were staunch up- 
holders of Unitarian orthodoxy and had already for- 
gotten when they themselves had been read out of the 
Congregational church for infidelity. Now that Parker 
was started, there was no stopping him. He had con- 
fided to his journal, that unprotesting repository of all 
the odds and ends of his thoughts, “I intend in the 
coming year to let out all the force of Transcenden- 
talism that is in me.” He had worked himself up into 
a great heat, and he had a lot of steam to blow off. His 
reverend brothers were scarcely recovered from the 
Levi Blodgett letter before they were affronted anew 
by a willful attack that appeared in that new magazine, 
the Dial. (“Hearts beat so high, they must be full of 
something,” wrote Margaret Fuller, “here is a way to 
breath it out. It is for dear New England that I want 
this review.”) It was for New England, in any event, 
that Parker wrote. “The Christianity of Christ, of the 
Church, and of Society,” he called his article, and it was 
a pretty impudent thing to come from a fledgling in a 
country parish. “The Church expresses more concern 
that men should walk in these peculiar paths than that 
they should reach the goal,” he said. “Alas for us, we 
see that the Christianity of the Church is a very poor 
thing; it is very little better than heathenism. It takes 
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God out of the world of nature and man and hides Him 
in the Church.” 

Soon Mr. Parker, who was a sensitive soul, was 
aware of hard looks and painful slights. Something 
might be forgiven his youth—he was just thirty—and 
something the excitability of his temperament, but it 
was time he was put in his place, nevertheless, and the 
Berry Street conference for 1840 gravely discussed the 
proposition: “Ought differences of opinion on the value 
and authority of miracles to exclude men from Chris- 
tian fellowship and sympathy from one another?” 
The learned clergy did not reach any formal conclu- 
sion, but Parker, who had sat silent and irritated under 
the discussion, felt that the answer was to be in the 
affirmative. He began to find difficulty in arranging 
for exchanges, and a few of those he already had were 
cancelled, and he confided bitterly to his journal: “I 
would laugh outright to catch myself weeping because 
the Boston clergy would not exchange with me.” But 
he wept, all the same, wept and imagined himself in 
the heroic réle of a martyr to religious liberty. 

“You cannot fancy that I have any desire to set the 
world on fire by promulgating heresies,” he wrote to 
Elizabeth Peabody, but Elizabeth would have been 
very obtuse indeed had she not so fancied, for that was 
precisely what Parker was about to do. The next act 
of incendiarism was the South Boston sermon on the 
“Transient and Permanent in Christianity.” It was a 
raw cold day in May, and Parker roused himself from 
his sick bed to travel out to the Hawes Place Church in 
South Boston. He was not at all satisfied with the 
manuscript he carried with him; it was, he felt, tame 
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and spiritless and cold, and friend Ripley had assured 
him that it was one of the poorest things he had ever 
written. Not even the title was original; Strauss too 
had preached on “The Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity.” 

“Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words 
shall not pass away.” This was the text of Mr. Parker’s 
sermon, and it was the permanence of the great moral 
truths of Christianity that he celebtated. The creeds 
of the churches, he assured the young Mr. Shackford, 
who was being ordained into a creedless church, are 
ephemeral, but the truths of the Christian religion are 
eternal. And these truths derive their authority not 
from their origin with Christ but by virtue of their own 
character. “Almost every sect that has ever been,” 
Parker pointed out, “makes Christianity rest on the per- 
sonal authority of Jesus, not on the immutable truth 
of the doctrines themselves, or the authority of God 
who sent him into the world. Yet it seems difficult to 
conceive of any reason why moral and religious truths 
should rest for their support on the personal authority 
of their revealer any more than the truths of science on 
that of him who makes them known first or more 
clearly. It is hard to see why the great truths of Chris- 
tianity rest on the personal authority of Jesus more 
than the axioms of geometry rest on the personal au- 
thority of Euclid or Archimedes.” Christianity, then, 
rests not on the Gospels nor on the teachings of the 
church, nor does it derive added authority from the 
attestation of miracles; it rests on “great truths which 
spring up spontaneous in the holy heart.” 
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Thus Parker deftly removed Christ, the Bible, and 
the church from Christianity and called what was left 
natural religion. The Unitarian church was, to be sure, 
a creedless church, but its clergy might well wonder 
whether it was to become an ethical culture society. 
Only one of Mr. Parker’s auditors found it necessary 
to leave the church in the midst of the discourse, but the 
clergyman who offered the ordination prayer warned 
Mr. Shackford against the heresies he had just heard. 
The sermon, indeed, powerful as it was, and pious, too, 
left many wondering. “What has Mr. Parker done 
for us?” wrote one student somewhat impudently. “He 
has with justice annihilated the Transient, but where 
is the Permanent?” Where indeed? —if other Unita- 
rian clergy were to follow in the path of this disciple 
of Strauss. 

If Parker had been suspect before, he was damned 
now. One by one, his exchanges were cancelled, until, 
within a year, there were only eight other churches 
which permitted—welcomed would be misleading—the 
West Roxbury heretic in their pulpits. One orthodox 
minister demanded that he be prosecuted for blasphemy, 
while a layman wrote indignantly: “I would rather see 
every Unitarian congregation in our land dissolved and 
every one of our churches occupied by other denomi- 
nations or razed to the ground, than to assist in plac- 
ing a man entertaining the sentiments of Theodore 
Parker in one of our pulpits.” Fortunately the attor- 
ney-general did not fancy a revival of the Kneeland 
and Noyes incidents, nor did the church see fit to follow 
barnburner advice. There was, indeed, little that the 
more conservative clergy could do, for the Unitarian 
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church was both creedless and congregational, and the 
Boston association of Unitarian ministers was actually 
as powerless as a discussion club. The West Roxbury 
congregation, all unaware that it nursed a viper in its 
bosom, continued to hear Parker gladly—which was 
just as well, for Parker would have made himself heard 
in any event. “Now this is what I shall do when 
obliged to desert the pulpit,” he confided to the re- 
luctant Professor Francis: “I meari to live at Spring 
Street, perhaps with Ripley. I will study seven or 
eight months of the year, and four or five months I 
will go about and preach and lecture in the city and the 
glen, by the road-side and field-side, and wherever men 
and women can be found. I will go eastward and west- 
ward, northward and southward, and make the land 
ring... . | am perfectly free of two things,” he con- 
cluded irrelevantly, “fear and ambition.” 

Fortunately it was not yet necessary for Mr. Parker 
to go eastward and westward, northward and south- 
ward: when he did, a few years later, go in all these 
directions (almost at once, his critics sneered) it was 
not as an itinerant preacher but as minister of the larg- 
est congregation in the country. For the present, he 
confined himself to going quietly into Boston, at the 
invitation of a group of prominent, if heretical, Uni- 
tarians, and preaching five “Discourses of Matters Per- 
taining to Religion.” The old Masonic Temple was 
crowded those winter nights of 1841-1842, as Parker 
amplified the ideas of the South Boston sermon, and 
applied transcendentalist philosophy to the problems of 
religion with learning, eloquence, and conviction. Soon 
the lectures appeared in book form, and even Dr. Gan- 
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nett and Dr. Parkman had to admit that it was such a 
monument of learning as would not come from every 
young man of thirty-two years. 

No sooner was the Discourse of Religion off the 
press of the courageous James Brown than the Boston 
clergy were affronted by an infamous article that ap- 
peared in the October number of the Diai. It was 
called “The Hollis Street Council,” and was as offen- 
sive as its title was inoffensive; what was worse, it “sold 
the Dial” and necessitated printing off another edition. 
The Reverend John Pierpont of the Hollis Street 
church had an unfortunate manner of assuming the réle 
of John the Baptist and denouncing the sins of the 
members of his congregation. He preached on slavery, 
on vice and intemperance, and castigated brewers with 
more vigor than was required by the strictest good taste. 
Dissatisfaction was inevitable: a council of Boston cler- 
gymen took the situation under advisement and charged 
Mr. Pierpont with intemperance of speech and of man- 
ner, while they exonerated him from graver errors. 
Eventually Mr. Pierpont resigned, and the severest 
critic of Boston hunkerism before Parker was thus re- 
moved, and Parker wrote to him, “Nothing has hap- 
pened for years so reflecting disgrace on the Boston 
clergy as your departure from the city under the pres- 
ent circumstances.” The Dial article had reviewed the 
report of the Hollis Street council and called it a “piece 
of diplomacy worthy of a college of Jesuits.” Dr. 
Gannett did not like to be called a Jesuit, nor charged 
with favoring the liquor and slavery interests of Bos- 
ton, and he was not alone in being deeply offended. 
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All these grievances and discontents and recrimi- 
nations came to a head in January, 1843, when the 
Boston association invited Mr. Parker to tea at the 
Reverend Mr. Waterston’s and explained to him that his 
resignation from the association would simplify things 
wonderfully. Mr. Parker’s case had been the subject 
of discussion and correspondence for some time, and 
the members of the association felt that they were 
forced to take some action in sheer self-defence. Not 
only had Mr. Parker “introduced discord into the Uni- 
tarian body,” but his deism, and pantheism, were bring- 
ing odium upon the entire church: besides this, the 
question of exchange was becoming acutely embarrass- 
ing. No doubt Mr. Parker had the right to ask his 
clerical brethren the customary courtesy of an exchange, 
but why, Mr. Gannett wanted to know, should he 
be assisted and encouraged in diffusing his heretical 
opinions by those who differed from him and sincerely 
believed that his opinions were dangerous? And why, 
Mr. Robinson wished to know, should Mr. Parker be 
foisted on an unsuspecting congregation that preferred 
not to hear him? Mr. James Freeman Clarke, to be 
sure, thought that the great principle of freedom of 
speech and of opinion was at stake—but he had been 
out West imbibing a number of queer notions. Mr. 
Frothingham put the matter plainly enough. “He that 
rejects the Church,” he pointed out, “must not belong 
to it. If one wishes to throw stones at the windows, 
he must go outside.” But of course Mr. Parker could 
retort that sometimes it was necessary to throw stones 
through windows in order to let in light and air, and 
that the thing could be done from within just as well 
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as from without. All in all, it was very confusing, the 
more so as the church had no formal creed and very 
little organization. 

So Mr. Parker put away the proof-sheets of the 
translation of De Wette and pushed aside the manu- 
script of Six Sermons on the Times, and went duti- 
fully out to Mr. Waterston’s house to tea. And when 
the amenities of tea had been observed, Mr. Frothing- 
ham called the meeting to order and “with a consider- 
able degree of embarrassment,” stated the business of 
the day. They were not there to catechise him, Mr. 
Frothingham explained, nor should he catechise them, 
but it was time certain things were discussed openly. 
Mr. Parker was making trouble: so much trouble that 
he, for one, could no longer have any ministerial inter-: 
course with him. He had written a book that was not 
only “vehemently deistical, in the worst sense, but sub- 
versive of Christianity,” and he contributed articles to 
that transcendentalist organ, the Dial, characterizing 
his fellow-ministers as “Jesuits” and “Pharisees.” To 
all of this Mr. Gannett agreed: he had disliked the 
Hollis Street article so much that he had not read it 
carefully, but he, for one, resented the unjust asper- 
sions on that council. “I hope God Almighty will for- 
give him,” he concluded, “but I can never grasp him 
by the hand again cordially.” He did, of course, that 
very afternoon, for Dr. Gannett was as tender-hearted 
as he was hot-headed. But there was much more of 
the same tenor: Mr. Parker was not a Christian, for 
he denied the miracles; Mr. Parker was not a Unita- 
rian, for he denied Christ: the difference, indeed, be- 
tween Mr. Parker and the association was the differ- 
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ence between no Christianity and Christianity. And, 
to return to more practical matters, since Mr. Parker 
compromised the association, hurt its usefulness, and 
introduced discord into its churches, he would do well 
to withdraw. 

But Mr. Parker, for all his youth, was able to take 
care of himself. If members did not wish to exchange 
with him, that was their affair, and he was not aware 
that he had complained of their refusal. As a matter 
of fact, the closing of some churches had merely re- 
sulted in opening others: he had been deluged with in- 
vitations to lecture, he had lectured to thousands, and 
his lectures had been read by additional thousands. As 
for his “vehemently deistical” book, he would be 
pleased to know just what Mr. Frothingham meant by 
the term: Mr. Frothingham would do him a great 
service in pointing out just wherein his book was con- 
trary to Unitarian Christianity, for a young man like 
himself, not learned, had some difficulty in under- 
standing this. And if gentlemen wished to draw in- 
ferences from his contributions to the Dial, that was 
their affair: since when had the association established 
a censorship over the writings of its members? No, 
Mr. Parker had no intention of withdrawing from the 
association: if the association wished to expel him, that 
was their privilege. He remembered George Fox; he 
remembered Abelard and St. Paul, who stood alone. 
The great principle of the right of free inquiry was at 
stake, and he was going to vindicate it. 

Three hours of this, and the meeting reached an 
impasse. Then Cyrus Bartol, who combined an acute 
speculative mind with a singular sweetness of dispo- 
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sition, rose and spoke warmly of Parker’s sincerity and 
moral goodness. It was somewhat confusing to have 
the meeting take this turn, and the much-badgered 
Parker was even more bewildered when Mr. Gannett 
seconded Bartol’s remarks. But when Chandler Rob- 
bins rose to express his affection and sympathy, Parker 
hurried from the room in tears, only to be met in the 
ante-room by Mr. Frothingham himself, who took him 
by the hand and assured him of his cordial esteem. 
And so the great heresy trial came to an end on a note 
of bathos. But Theodore Parker was still in the asso- 
ciation. 

After that everything was anti-climax. There was 
a truce for a year while Parker went off to Europe to 
recover from overwork and unfriendliness and to add 
to his stock of heresies. He came back to Boston, 
freshly charged with the electricity of German schol- 
arship, and proceeded to administer new shocks to the 
Boston clergy. First there was the unfortunate affair 
of Mr. Sargent. The Reverend John Turner Sargent, 
minister to the Suffolk Street Chapel, was under the 
authority of “The Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches”: he asked Mr. Parker to exchange with him 
and was summarily dismissed from his church. Then 
the Reverend James Freeman Clarke of the Church of 
the Disciples, who thought Parker a misguided zealot, 
decided that the principle of freedom was at issue, and 
invited an exchange. No less a person than John A. 
Andrew (in just a year he was to join Parker in the 
anti-slavery struggle) remonstrated, but when Parker 
preached on “The Excellence of Goodness,” there was 
an exodus from Mr. Clarke’s struggling young church 
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to Mr. Waterston’s Pitts Street Chapel. Then a new 
difficulty arose; there seemed to be no end to the diffi- 
culties that clustered around the man. “The Great and 
Thursday Lecture” was an ancient institution more hon- 
ored in fame than in attendance: for a century and a 
half it had been given in turn by the Congregational 
and Unitarian clergymen of Boston. It had lately 
fallen on evil days: a score or so of elderly spinsters 
glided cheerlessly into the First Church on the inev- 
itable Thursday mornings, a substitute choir sang list- 
lessly to the efforts of an amateur organist, and young 
Octavius Frothingham, who pumped the organ bellows, 
remembered that “the sacrifice lasted a painful hour. 
None came but saints, and these came not with jubilant 
feet.” Parker’s turn came the day after Christmas of 
1844: the pews were filled, the galleries crowded, and 
men stood in the aisles to hear the heresiarch from 
West Roxbury. He spoke on “The Relation of Jesus 
to His Age and the Ages”; he admitted the possibility 
that Christ might have taught some errors along with 
his great truths, and he would not deny that God 
might have yet other Christs in store for mankind. 
These were negative asides of a sermon charged with 
faith and piety, but to the minister of the First Church 
they constituted a denial of Christianity. Mr. Froth- 
ingham hurriedly withdrew all outstanding invitations 
to deliver “The Great and Thursday lecture,” and re- 
turned control of the lectureship to the First Church 
where it was originally lodged, and the possibility of 
a recurrence of the unfortunate episode was quietly 
eliminated. “The device,” his son later remarked, “was 
ingenious but not handsome. The ungodly called it a 
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trick.” Trick or no trick, it was effective: it removed 
not only Mr. Parker but the lecture itself. For attend- 
ance soon fell off, and the institution died of inanition. 
It was, Mr. Frothingham felt, justifiable suicide. 

But the last word, after all, was with Mr. Parker. 
In January, 1845, just two years after the unfortunate 
occurrence at Mr. Waterston’s, a group of Boston gen- 
tlemen met and resolved “That the Reverend Theo- 
dore Parker shall have a chance to be heard in Boston.” 
Soon the vast Melodeon Hall was secured, and Mr. 
Parker was preaching to thousands instead of to a pal- 
try three-score, thundering forth his heresies and his 
affirmations, scoring and denouncing and rebuking, mak- 
ing himself a power not in Boston alone but through- 
out the land. : 

He signalized his entry upon his larger field with a 
parting shot to those who had attempted to shackle him 
—a “Letter to the Boston Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers Touching Certain Matters of Their 
Religion.” 


Gentlemen [he wrote], it is not altogether plain why 
you put yourselves in your peculiar attitude toward me. As 
you have had the field of controversy entirely to yourselves 
these several years and have not as yet made a public statement 
of your theological belief, I must beg you to inform me what 
is Orthodoxy according to the Boston Association. The Or- 
thodoxy of the Boston Association of Congregational Ministers 
is not an easy thing to come at. As I try to comprehend it I 
feel I am looking at something dim and undefined. It changes 
color, it changes shape: now it seems a mountain, then it ap- 
pears like a cloud. . . . Gentlemen, you are theologians; men 
of leisure and learning; mighty in the Scriptures. It is there- 
fore to be supposed that you have examined things at large, 
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and been curious in particulars; have searched into the mys- 
teries of things, deciding what is true, what false, what Chris- 


tian, what not. . . . Some of you can sling stones at a hair’s- 
breadth in the arena of theology. You are many, and I am 
standing alone. Of course I shall take it for granted that you 
have each and all, thoroughly, carefully, and profoundly ex- 
amined the matters at issue before us; that you have made up 
your minds thereon, and are all entirely agreed in your con- 
clusions, and that on all points: for surely it were not charitable 
to suppose, without good and sufficient proof, that a body of 
Christian ministers would censure and virtually condemn one 
of their number for heresy, unless they had made personal in- 
vestigation of the whole matter, had themselves agreed on their 
standard of orthodoxy, and were quite ready to place that 
standard before the eyes of the whole people. 


Would the gentlemen be good enough to let him 
know just what they meant by “salvation,” “miracle,” 
“inspiration,” “revelation,” and would they be good 
enough to answer twenty-four other questions relating 
to certain problems of theology. “Gentlemen,” Mr. 
Parker concluded, “I shall pause impatient for your 
reply.” 

Mr. Parker’s impatience was not to be satisfied, for 
the Boston association was quicker to discover what was 
non-Christianity than to define what was Christianity. 
The pulpits of Boston were still closed to him, but he 
had his own pulpit now, and the Twenty-Eighth Con- 
gregational Society was the largest in the city. It was 
some satisfaction, too, that every mail brought him in- 
vitations to lecture, though the pressure of work was 
so great that he could not accept over ten or fifteen a 
month. 


* * * 
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It was only seven years since he had gone out of 
Divinity Hall that June night moved by the magic of 
Emerson’s address; less than five years since he had 
announced his own declaration of spiritual independence 
in the South Boston sermon. Just a few short years, 
but much had happened since then: Mr. Emerson was 
still out in Concord, but he was concerned with other 
things now than problems of theology; Mr. Ripley 
had withdrawn from the church and was conducting 
the hopeful experiment in practical idealism out at 
Brook Farm; the Dial had come and gone, and Mr. 
Parker was about to launch its successor; Mr. Norton 
was still at the Divinity School, but Parker’s old friend 
Convers Francis and his former teacher, the heretical 
Dr. Noyes, had given new life to the place. Already 
new problems were forcing themselves on society and 
upon the church, and soon the great issue of slavery was 
to burst into the quiet studies of the theologians and 
make much that had appeared important seem rather 
ridiculous. And in a little while Parker thundered his 
terrible castigation of Daniel Webster, and Professor 
Norton suddenly ceased to pray that men might be saved 
from the influence of Parker’s unbelief. 








THE HALF-WAY COVENANT 


PERRY MILLER 


MONG a vast array of safe assertions, safest of all 
are wide generalizations concerning the abiding 
qualities of a nation or a people. While historical 
principles which seem universally applicable invite de- 
served suspicion, yet any rule not too good to be true 
gathers strength by surviving the exceptions which 
“prove” it. We should have no fears, for instance, 
that a lack of contradictory testimony will ever com- 
pel us to abandon our ancient belief that the English 
are a pragmatic race, with an innate propensity for com- 
promise and a congenital aversion to clear thinking — 
that they prefer always to muddle through with mud- 
dled logic. To this good platitude a host of convenient 
exceptions clamor for attention, and of these the con- 
duct of Englishmen in the early and middle seven- 
teenth century is surely the most gratifying. 

Up and down the land were men with utopias in 
their brains and the voice of God in their ears. What- 
ever else can be said of these worthies, it must be gen- 
erally agreed that all in their several fashions compre- 
hended the meaning of “thorough.” Puritan and pre- 
late alike were prepared to make of their ideals a Pro- 
crustian bed upon which society would be stretched or 
hacked to fit the predetermined dimensions, and both 
were sublimely indifferent to what might be the prac- 
tical consequences. Strafford would make an Anglican 
satrapy of Catholic Ireland, and Laud would do like- 
wise with Presbyterian Scotland; the Scotch in turn 
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would fasten the solemn league and covenant upon the 
English, and the Massachusetts-Bay Company would 
bend the wilderness to a Bible commonwealth. Much 
of the character of American Puritanism is to be attrib- 
uted to its having been formulated by Englishmen in 
a day when too many Englishmen were behaving them- 
selves in a manner which Britons have usually con- 
sidered bad form. Of all examples of this un-English 
@ priori-ism, New England Congregationalism is prob- 
ably the most extreme. 

It should be added, however, that the most spec- 
tacular form in which this quality of preconception was 
manifested in New England was not that which is most 
often singled out for comment and disparagement. The 
notion that Biblical ethics should dominate the life of | 
a community was indeed an important item in the New 
England creed, but it was not the central doctrine, nor 
was it peculiar to the new world. The fate of such 
diverse persons as Servetus and Mary Stuart is a re- 
minder that the notion was not unfamiliar to Geneva 
and Scotland. But the sanguine colonials went far be- 
yond this elementary stage and dedicated themselves 
to an even more rigorous program, which they called 
Congregationalism. They had accepted Protestant the- 
ology. Very well then, they would conform their 
world to that theology. For a century Protestant re- 
formers had preached regeneration and faith; New 
Englanders would make regeneration and faith the 
touchstones of an ecclesiastical and even of a political 
system. In this spirit they dared to make a deduction 
which Calvin had explicitly declared was inadmissible,’ 


1 Ernest Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches 
(New York, 1931), 1, 598. 
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they dared to assume that if there was any truth in 
predestination, then the predestined elect could be dis- 
tinguished in the flesh from the predestined reprobate. 
Upon this conclusion they proceeded to act. They 
turned over the government of the churches to con- 
gregations made up exclusively of the regenerate. 
They reasoned, with flawless logic, that saints, being 
sanctified, needed no supervision of bishops or clas- 
sical bodies, that the Word of God was for them suffi- 
cient check upon their portion of human depravity. Up 
to this time no orthodox Protestants had contemplated 
putting the principle of salvation by faith into anything 
like so extensive a practice. Compared with the blithe 
assurance of the New England divines, Luther and 
Calvin appear downright skeptics; they would have 
recoiled in horror at the prospect of giving any groups 
of human beings, even hand-picked groups of the evi- 
dently righteous, such breath-taking powers as those of 
electing their own ministers and enjoying local ecclesi- 
astical autonomy. 

The marvel is that this super-logical system actually 
worked. There were slight modifications, but the essen- 
tial idea was completely carried out. After overriding 
antinomianism, expelling Roger Williams, circumvent- 
ing Dr. Child, and crushing the Quakers, the clergy 
and magistrates could boast with pardonable pride that 
in all the world New England alone had succeeded in 
living up to the Word of God, and at that when the 
Word had been most exactingly interpreted. And then, 
at this very moment of satisfaction, events threatened 
to get out of hand. The ministers confronted what 
Artemus Ward would have called “a darned uncom- 
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fortable reality” to which it seemed that they had to 
make concessions, or else the whole system would go 
to pot. The problem came, as problems generally do, 
from an unexpected quarter—not from any frontal 
attack, which they could have withstood, nor from an 
outburst of heresy, which they had demonstrated they 
were competent to deal with, but from the simple fact 
that time moved on and that even the chosen people of 
God married and had the customary issue. It was 
their children, and then their children’s children, who 
by doing nothing but allowing themselves to be born 
constituted a threat to the marvellous perfection of 
New England Congregationalism. 

It was not that the original theory had failed to pro- 
vide for these children. The Bible taught that churches 
were to consist only of visible saints, of adults who had 
experienced regeneration, but it also declared, in pas- 
sages too numerous to mention, that whenever God ex- 
tended the covenant of grace to His saints, He included 
their “seed” in the grant. On such authority Congre- 
gationalists had provided for the baptism of the chil- 
dren of church-members, and for no other children 
whatsoever, as a symbol that God had taken them into 
the covenant. Of course, everybody assumed that these 
baptized children would grow up to become somehow 
saints themselves; whereupon their own children could 
be baptized, and so ad infinitum. Thus, the theory 
had confidently expected, the churches would be per- 
petuated through the ages by a continual and unfailing 
succession of the elect. 

The fault lay not in a lack of provision or foresight. 
It was rather that the provision was not of the right 
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sort, that what was foreseen was precisely what did not 
happen. Incredible though it might be, there were a 
vast number of the second generation who were earnest 
and sober and had immaculate reputations, who sincerely 
desired to partake of the Lord’s Supper, but who, try as 
they might, “could not come up to that experimental 
account of their own regeneration, which would suffi- 
ciently embolden their access to the other sacrament.”* 
And when we reflect that at almost their earliest oppor- 
tunity, they generally became parents themselves, not 
once but frequently, we can understand how the prob- 
lem of an ecclesiastical status for the descendants of 
the original saints did “come on with some importunity 
and impetuosity.”* In 1646 the General Court sum- 
moned a synod to frame a platform of discipline; it 
had various motives, but the most insistent was a fear 
that unless the question of baptism were settled, the 
various apprehensions of the matter then rampant 
would “begett such differences as will be displeasing 
to the Lord, offensive to others, and dangerous to our- 
selves.”* At the Cambridge gathering the subject was 
warily introduced, discovered to be “difficultly circum- 
stanced”—which is putting it mildly—and dropped 
with unanimous alacrity. But within a very few years 
Puritan fecundity made it impossible to stall any longer. 
At the suggestion of Connecticut an assembly of divines 
met at Boston in 1657, drew up a statement which at 
once caused a furor and divided New England into 
two violently opposed theological camps. In 1662 an 

2 Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana (Hartford, 1855), 1, 
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* Records of Massachusetts, i, 155; 111, 70-73. 
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official synod was found necessary, and the conclusions 
of this body, reached after a stormy session by a ma- 
jority of about seven to one, were promulgated as the 
official opinion of the churches. 

The issue in these gatherings was simplicity itself: 
“The children of the parents in question, are either 
children of the covenant, or strangers from the cove- 
nant.”* The unregenerate heirs of what Cotton Mather 
called the “good old generation” had to be frankly kept 
in the churches or else turned out. On this crucial 
point the ministers had no mind to compromise, and 
the simple truth of the matter is that they did not. In 
spite of the label which their solution has borne ever 
since, there really was no “half-way.” In no uncertain 
tones the majority responded in the affirmative. Bap- 
tized children were held to be members, even if unre- 
generate. This membership was qualified and hedged 
about, it was distinguished from “full” membership 
which entitled to communion, but it remained essen- 
tially membership, and as such gave the baptized mem- 
bers the right to present their own children for baptism. 

There is not the slightest obscurity about the motives 
for this decision. If the constrictive operation of the 
polity had been permitted to force the posterity of the 
saints outside the pale, then presently the whole com- 
munity would be left “at a loose end without the Dis- 
cipline of Christ, the Means to prevent sin, or to re- 
duce them to Repentance unto life.”*° Since “even the 
children of the godly” were making a “woful proof,” 


5 [Jonathan Mitchel], Propositions Concerning the Subject of Baptism 
and Consociation of Churches. . . . (Cambridge, 1662), 12. 


® John Allin, Animadversions upon the Antisynodalia Americana (Cam- 
bridge, 1664), 6. 
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Ezekiel Rogers in 1658 trembled to think what would 
“become of this glorious work that we have begun, when 
the ancient shall be gathered to their fathers.”* In- 
trusions of irreligion and apostasy would be bound to 
emanate from so large a number ejected beyond the 
limits of control. “Church-way for the good of these 
there is none, if they be not under Church-government 
and Discipline.”* Damned or saved, the children had 
to be made subject to the watch and ward of the church, 
or the Bible commonwealth was ruined. 

To the modern mind motives as good as these might 
be deemed sufficient, and we may pardonably wonder 
what all the pother was about. But unhappily the 
seventeenth-century mind did not work in this fashion. 
It was not that New Englanders considered the gaining 
of happiness or the satisfaction of ulterior motives sin- 
ful; they decidedly approved of getting what one 
wanted if one could. But in their scheme worldly 
profit was incidental to serving the will of God. To 
aim merely at the continued prosperity of the churches 
would be in their view to put the cart before the horse. 
A church system had been decreed once and for all in 
the Bible. To patch up the divine constitution in re- 
sponse to some mere mechanical urgency was to make 
“innovation,” most heinous of sins and of crimes. 
Biblical polity did not depend upon sociological con- 
siderations, but solely upon the immutable decree of 
God. The New England fathers had known this when, 


7 Cotton Mather, Magnalia, 1, 413. 


* Richard Mather, 4 Defence of the Answer and Arguments of the 
Synod met at Boston in the Year 1662 (Cambridge, 1664), 18. Jona- 
than Mitchel’s 4n Answer to the Apologetical Preface Published in the 
Name and Behalf of the Brethren that Dissented in the Late Synod, was 
issued together with Mather’s pamphlet under one title-page. 
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rather than sacrifice one jot or iota of that polity, they 
had betaken themselves to the wilderness. The synod 
could not get away with its doctrine unless it could 
somehow show that it had enacted “no Apostacy from 
the first Principles of New England, nor yet any de- 
clension from the Congregational way,”® but only “a 
progress in practising according thereunto, as the en- 
crease of the Churches doth require.”” If baptized 
but unregenerate persons were members, then some- 
body had to prove that the idea had been implicit in 
the system from its very origins. 

Nor was this all. New Englanders had a theology 
as well as a polity. The leaders of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut had always insisted upon their complete 


doctrinal concord with the reformed churches of the ° 


world. They had accepted without reservation that 
system of thought which in its main outlines was the 
creed of English Puritanism and which is generally, 
though somewhat loosely, spoken of as Calvinism. To 
prove this the synod at Cambridge in 1648 had enthu- 
siastically endorsed the Confession of Faith which the 
Westminster assembly had just published. Heresy was 
as black a sin as innovation, and the synod of 1662 
could not issue its Propositions without first reassuring 
the world that these did no violence to the inherited 
theology. 

To generalize about this theology has ever been a 
dangerous undertaking, and nowadays is certainly a 
thankless one. Engaging as one may find the laby- 

® Increase Mather, The First Principles of New England, Concerning 


the Subject of Baptisme And Communion of Churches (Cambridge, 1675), 
A4, verso. 


10 Allin, Animadversions, 5. 
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rinthine involutions of this creed outworn, inflicting 
them too heavily upon the reader would be like boring 
a guest with a favourite cross-word puzzle. But con- 
sidering the fashion in which the New England in- 
tellect operated, one must notice certain features of that 
primitive philosophy in order to trace the history of 
this movement. A moderately extensive reading of 
New England authors suggests the thought that the 
predestinarian aspect of its theology has been rather 
overemphasized. Popular impressions to the contrary, 
it is not altogether accurate to declare that New Eng- 
landers interpreted their creed to require complete 
passivity of man in the face of an absolute and arbi- 
trary God. They were not given over irreparably to 
fatalism and paralysis of the spirit." True, they did 
conceive the cosmos to be pure determinism, and they 
did hold that the sole moving force therein was the 
will of God, a will unfettered by aught but the divine 
pleasure. True, they did believe that when God 
saved a man, He did it out of His lofty condescen- 
sion, “without any fore-sight of Faith or good Works, 
or perseverance in either of them or any other thing 
in the Creature, as Conditions or Causes moving him 
thereunto, and all to the praise of his glorious 
Grace.”** So, until a man experienced effectual call- 
ing, he did dwell in impotency of spirit, prostrate be- 
fore God, unable either to lift or to wish to lift a finger 
for his own salvation. To this extent there can be no 
doubt that Calvinism succeeded in stifling human effort 


11 Cf. Frank Hugh Foster, 4 Genetic History of New England The- 
ology. 

12 Williston Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism 
(New York, 1903), 371- 
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and initiative, but even so it did not entirely suppress 
them. Even among the unconverted, New Englanders 
understood that a certain activity, or at least semblance 
of activity, could go on: the unregenerate could be 
offered the “means” of conversion. The Gospel and 
its ordinances, the ministry and the sacraments, could 
be held out as an inducement to sinners. The clergy 
were “Ambassadors” of Christ, and their “great busi- 
ness is to make the offers of, and invite sinful Men to 
embrace Reconciliation with God, through Christ.”” 
Of course, these sinful men could make no response, 
logically they could not be supposed even to make sense 
out of what was preached to them, until the spirit came 
to their assistance. Until then they might have ears 
but they would hear not. “The power to discern the 
excellency of the Truth, and so to approve and embrace 
it, and to chuse and close with Christ . . . must come 
from a superior agent; because in doeing it, the blind 
mind must be illuminated, and the rebellious heart sub- 
dued.”** But then no one could tell in advance where 
the superior agent, like lightning, would strike. The 
only thing to do was continually to stand by, offering 
the means of conversion to all the unregenerate. Any 
one of them might suddenly discover himself able to 
take advantage of his opportunities. None of them 
could therefore be deprived of a chance. The clergy 
would sleep ill of nights if they faltered in offering the 
objective means of grace, not only in spite of, but in 
the very midst of human inability. 


13 Samuel Willard, 4 Complete Body of Divinity (Boston, 1726), 431. 
14 Tbid., 427. 
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Once the soul became infused with the regenerating 
spirit, the whole situation was gloriously changed. As 
soon as the sinner had authentically experienced effec- 
tual calling, justification, and adoption, he was freed. 
Then he could, he inevitably would, commence to strive 
against sin and the flesh. He was no longer a supine 
recipient of grace; he was a warrior penetrated with the 
active spirit of Christ. The Westminster Confession, 
which New England synods endorsed in 1648 and in 
1680, emphasized again and again that a sinner trans- 
lated to a state of grace was a man emancipated from 
natural bondage to sin, who could, albeit imperfectly, 
will to do good. He had not only a choice but a duty 
“to give all diligence to make his calling and election 
sure.” He was voluntarily to codperate with the 
divine spirit in striving for sanctification, saving faith, 
good works, and true repentance. Best of all, the 
church could exhort and incite him. As long as natural 
man could contribute positively nothing to his own sal- 
vation, so Samuel Willard wrote, then it must be that 
“4 Christians real work begins, when he is Converted.””* 

Thus we can perceive that the existence of these re- 
calcitrant children posed a delicate theological problem. 
Because they could not even in “the judgment of 
charity” be accounted saints, they had then to be held 
incapable of spiritual exertions. What could be the use 
of exhorting them to moral conduct or making them 
memorize a catechism? Even if they did the things 
which God had commanded, they would not do them 
with a heart purified by faith and their deeds would be 


1° Walker, Creeds and Platforms, 385. 
16 Willard, Complete Body of Divinity, 503. 
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of no avail. Good works done by the unregenerate 
“cannot please God, nor make a man meet to receive 
grace from God.” But though the church could not 
undertake to convert the children, there was no im- 
propriety in its offering them the “means” of conver- 
sion. A great many of them were expected to be ulti- 
mately chosen; they had all therefore to be constantly 
called, and called as loudly as possible. The seed of 
believers “are successively in their Generations to be 
trained up for the Kingdome of Heaven,” to which 
“the Elect number shall still be brought in the way of 
such means.””™* The difficulty was that mere providing 
of means could not be permitted to become anything 
more. Opening chances to those who might some day 
utilize them was one thing, but evangelizing among 
those who betrayed no signs of a circumcised heart was 
quite another. The merely baptized could not be treated 
as though elected nor expected to behave as if regen- 
erate. The temptation was great to demand regenerate 
actions from sinners, to transform, unwittingly but none 
the less sinfully, “means” into goads, opportunities into 
provocations. If their concern for the future led the 
clergy to push or entice the baptized into actions to 
which they knew men could really be aroused only 
by the divine summons, they would make a ghastly 
mockery of the Congregational principle of regenerate 
membership. 

The majority report in the synod of 1662 has so 
often been indicted by church historians for being the 
initiation of precisely such a treason, and that indict- 


17 Walker, Creeds and Platforms, 384. 
*® Propositions Concerning the Subject of Baptism, A3, recto. 
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ment has become so much the accepted verdict, that 
some further explanation is necessary. The principle 
of regenerate membership presents at least as many 
difficulties as any other Puritan conception. It was 
based upon a postulate, upon a belief in the reality of 
a super-sensual realm in which a converted individual 
could encounter a definite series of spiritual experiences. 
In the Congregational plan, before a man became a 
member of the church militant, he must have had these 
experiences, he must have become by divine election a 
member of the church triumphant. This meant that 
in the inner recesses of his soul there must have been 
engendered a new life, he must have undergone a sub- 
jective, incomprehensible, but recognizable transforma- 
tion. Upon the foundation of this subjective experience 
was reared the objective church; correlated with the 
spiritual realm, with the emotional life, was the ec- 
clesiastical realm, the organized system. The external 
church was not primarily an evangelical organization to 
carry the gospel to the heathen, but a brotherhood for 
the cultivation and intensification of grace in those who 
already had it. It was designed, as we have just seen, 
to offer “means” to those who were some day to be con- 
verted, but its more important function was to direct 
the already converted towards larger achievements in 
the way of sanctification, repentance, and saving faith. 
The greatest of the early prophets of Congregational- 
ism, William Ames, who was a master among other 
things of the Aristotelian terminology, defined the 
“essential” form of the true church to be invisibility, 
the “accidental” form to be visibility: “the accidental 
forme is visible, because it is nothing else then an out- 
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ward profession of inward Faith.” As Thomas Hooker 
expressed it with less jargon, “the Covenant of Grace 
is ever included and presupposed in th: Covenant of 
the Church.”* The organization followed upon the 
fact that certain persons were predestined to salvation; 
the ecclesiastical realm assumed the previous occurrence 
of conversion in the spiritual, and without maintaining 
that assumption the whole theory of Congregationalism 
would have collapsed. 

To make an assumption is easy. To maintain it in 
the presence of facts is to invite trouble. The trouble 
here was that this spiritual realm remained a closed 
book to human comprehension. God alone could know 
with certainty what happened there. We, poor crea- 
tures, could merely follow the motions of the spirit 
from afar, and endeavor to read the language of the 
spirit as it was translated in the language of sense. 
Naturally we would make mistakes. Hence Congre- 
gationalists hovered always upon the verge of an ex- 
citing predicament: they created an ecclesiastical system 
based upon the objective reality of election, and at the 
same time recognized that in practical life it was im- 
possible to be absolutely certain just who was elected 
and who was not. They desired the membership of 
their churches to approximate as closely as possible to 
the membership of the church invisible. But they could 
discover no method for guaranteeing that the two 
realms would be more than remotely identical. So the 
best they could do was to go upon evidences, to pass 


1° William Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity (London, 1643), 
137-138. 

20 4 Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline (London, 1648), 
Part 111, 24. 
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no judgment upon the thing-in-itself, but to be con- 
cerned with its attributes. He who seemed regenerate 
must for practical purposes be treated as such. The in- 
dividual was to search for faith within the trackless 
hinterland of the soul, but it remained his own problem 
to establish his sincerity. The church wished only to 
know what evidences justified its accepting the individ- 
ual into the ecclesiastical realm on the assumption that 
he had probably already been received into the spiritual. 
Thus Congregational theorists had progressively rec- 
ognized that the ecclesiastical realm was based, properly 
speaking, not upon the ¢erra incognita of actual faith 
and regeneration, but upon externalities, upon evidences, 
upon probabilities. Whether we were members of the 
invisible church, said Hooker, “we for the present doe 
not know: and its certain, you can neither see, nor know, 
for truth of grace is invisible to man.” We judged 
on the basis of actions and professions, as best we might, 
but in the end we called him a Christian who stood up 
under such fallible tests as we could devise. 
The Profession is to be judged of by Men who cannot know 
the Heart, but must judge according to Appearances. . . . God 
hath put it into the hands of Men to dispense the Gospel- 
Ordinances, and hath told them who are the Subjects, and by 
what Rule they are to determine them, and that is by their 
Profession, or outward demeanure of themselves.”* 
The two realms overlapped, but they would always re- 
main separate and distinct. “There is a twofold Dispen- 
sation of the Covenant of God in his visible Church,” 
wrote John Allin in reply to President Chauncy; there 
is the “Inward, Spiritual, and Saving Dispensation of 


214 Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline (London, 1648), 
Part 1, 37- 


*2 Willard, Complete Body of Divinity, 854. 
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the Covenant to such as truly Believe, and perform the 
conditions of the Covenant,” but quite a different mat- 
ter is the other dispensation, “Outward and visible, by 
which the Lord bestows upon his Church, and all the 
members thereof, the outward Priviledges of the Cov- 
enant, his Ordinances, and Means of Grace.”™ 

Specific individuals who presented instances either of 
notorious unregeneracy or of conspicuous holiness caused 
no confusion between the dispensations. He who in 
every respect conducted himself as a man of God could 
safely be supposed truly elect; whereas an equally ob- 
vious limb of Satan was presumably not among the 
saved. But by no means were all persons such clear-cut 
cases of black or white. As time went on, the divines 
kept finding a surprising number who did not fit readily 
into either category. Some who were far from vicious 
were yet not ostensibly regenerate, and many who 
seemed in some respects to be called were in other re- 
spects palpably deficient. Worse than that, some who 
gave the most convincing exhibitions, who made “a 
more than ordinary profession of religion,” came to bad 
ends, created “prodigious and astonishing scandals.”* 
It did the bewildered clergy no good to pray to God 
for an answer to the enigma; no answer was forth- 
coming, nor could one be expected. God knew His own 
mind, and He had made no pledge to reveal accurately 
the secret transactions of the spiritual realm. Congre- 
gationalists had undertaken a mighty task: they had 
set out to embody the infinite will of God in a finite 
church. They had admitted from the beginning that 
there might be discrepancies, but when these became too 


23 Allin, Animadversions, 18-19. 
24 Cotton Mather, Magnalia, 11, 493. 
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flagrant, they put on a bold face and determined to 
save their own consistency in default of their parish- 
ioners’ sincerity. They had aspired to capitalize the 
hidden energies of conversion, but when they perceived 
how hidden those energies were, they made shift to be 
content with evidences. More and more the clergy 
dodged the responsibility, took refuge in the reflection 
that the life of the spirit was beyond human ken. It 
was not their fault if their technique of examination 
worked injustices or was sometimes inadequate. 

To make a person a Member of the visible Church, the matter 
is not whether he hath Faith and Grace really, or not; if he 


hath such qualification as the Rule of the Word accepteth for 
Faith in the visible Church, we can go no further.” 


It was enough if a man seemed to possess the qualifi- 
cations; the clergy declared him as good a Christian as 
any, unless later on he gave overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary. To say church-members were regenerate, 
said John Cotton, was to speak of what “they ought to 
be de jure .. . rather then what they are, or are want 
to be de facto.”” Evidence, not reality, was the baili- 
wick of the churches, and their evaluation of evidence 
was confessedly faulty. Clearly they would frequently 
admit some who would seem satisfactory but who would 
be in God’s eyes reprobate, who were, in short, hypo- 
crites. “It is clearer then the day, that many who are 
inwardly .. . the children of the Devil, are outwardly, 
or in respect of outward Covenant, the children of 
God.”* To this anomalous conclusion the fathers of 


25 Allin, Animadversions, 25. 
** A Defence of Mr. John Cotton From the Imputation of Selfe Con- 
tradiction (Oxford, 1658), 71. 


27 Thomas Shepard, The Church-Membership of Children and their 
Right to Baptisme (Cambridge, 1663), 1-2. 
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New England themselves had come, quite independ- 
ently of the problem of children. They had already 
made it a part of the Congregational tradition by 1662. 

Into the ecclesiastical realm, the fellowship of the 
evidently righteous, a person could get admitted in one 
of two ways. The first was to make a personal profes- 
sion of faith and regeneration before the congregation. 
Hypocrites could do this, yet it still was the most re- 
liable method for detecting the elect. Any one who 
passed this inspection became for official purposes one 
of the chosen, and therefore was entitled to all the 
privileges of the church, especially the communion. 
Hence the Lord’s Supper came to be the crucial link 
between the spiritual and the ecclesiastical realms. 
Everybody agreed that the sacrament should be con- 
fined to those who not merely had private assurance 
of salvation, but who could offer public evidence, who 
could show “historical faith,” blameless lives, and the 
ability “to examine themselves and to discern the Lords 
body.” The most stalwart advocates of the half-way 
covenant were as much resolved as their opponents 
that satisfactory personal confession should be a pre- 
requisite to partaking of the communion, because that 
ceremony was instituted, “not for regeneration, but for 
nourishment and confirmation” of those already regen- 
erate.” 

The second way was baptism. Because the ecclesi- 
astical realm was not necessarily identical with the spir- 
itual, God by His arbitrary fiat could, if He so pleased, 
set up another standard besides visible holiness. As 


28 Richard Mather, 4 Disputation Concerning Church-Members and 
their Children, in Answer to XXI Questions. . . . (London, 1659), 17- 
MS. in The American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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New Englanders read the Bible, they found that He 
would permit no heathen to come in before making a 
profession, but that after an erstwhile heathen became 
converted He counted that man’s children among His 
flock. There was, possibly, very little rhyme or reason 
in this entailing of the covenant, but there was no 
getting around it. So the children were baptized. But 
of infants nothing could be demanded, not even evi- 
dences. They became church members solely and simply 
because God so ordered it, and for no better reason. 
Presumably He would some day elect them. Appar- 
ently He desired them in the church, where the means 
of conversion could be set before them. “Others hear 
the word, but these in outward Covenant enjoy it by 
Covenant, and promise; and hence these in the first 
place, and principally, are sought after by these 
meanes.”*” To most of the children, it was believed, 
God would not say, “If thow believest thow shalt be 
saved,” but instead, “I will enable to believe;” they 
would have the means “unless they refuse in resisting 
the means,” and even if they refused, God would 
probably be especially patient with them: 


.. he will take away this refuseing heart from among them in- 
definitely, so that though every one cannot assure himself, that 
he will do it particularly for this or that person, yet every one, 
through this promise, may hope and pray for the communica- 
tion of this grace, and so feel it in time.*° 

Thus the normal development of the baptized child 
ought to cause no trouble. At the age of discretion he 
would discreetly reveal signs of regeneration, be taken 
into full membership, and seated at the Lord’s Supper. 


*® Shepard, The Church-Membership of Children, 3-4. 
% Ibid., 5-6. 
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In that case the church would have to regard him as 
having been chosen in the divine mind from all eter- 
nity. Had it been able to decipher his destiny at birth, 
it would have received him into full standing at once. 
For obvious reasons that had been impossible, but there 
had been good grounds to presume that he would grow 
in grace and become saved; therefore he had to be con- 
sidered as having been a legitimate member of the 
ecclesiastical realm even in his probationary period. He 
had made progress in his ability to furnish evidences, 
but he had not come from non-membership into mem- 
bership. He had been included within the church 
covenant at birth by the explicit statement of God and 
now his inclusion was simply made good. Ergo, the 
child had been a true member from the very day of 
his baptism. 

That much was clear. But any system of education 
has to reckon with abnormal children. Abnormality was 
expressed in this case by a growing up without a con- 
comitant ability to prove regeneration. What should the 
church do with such intractable youths? How should 
it account fur them? Whom should it blame? The 
only certainty was that they could not be allowed to 
approach the communion table, but that still left much 
to be determined. For example, did every member 
necessarily have to be a communicant? If so, the chil- 
dren who did become regenerate had not been members 
before their conversion. Then where was the point in 
baptism at all? That way anabaptist madness lay. But 
if all baptized children were held to be members, could 
those who failed to make the expected progress be 
thrown out of the fold when they came of age on the 
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grounds that they had secured no foothold in the spirit- 
ual realm, when the two realms were held to be alto- 
gether separate, when happenings within the spiritual 
realm were unfathomable by man, and when every one 
acknowledged that beyond a doubt many who were re- 
ceived into the church were a stench in the nostrils of 
God? In determining who should participate in the 
ecclesiastical system, was the blanket promise of God to 
extend the covenant to the seed of believers less valid 
evidence than that offered by the individual through 
his own profession, when all evidence at best was purely 
presumptive and apt to be fallacious? It was the core 
of Calvinistic theology that God saved men by His arbi- 
trary condescension, but what if in one case He did it 
through contact with the individual and in another 
through the parent, without apparently touching the 
individual at all? Such a prospect would even seem a 
challenge to the faith of a people who believed that 
the Deity customarily performed His wonders in mys- 
terious ways. In fact, in their minds it might take on 
a decided tinge of probability as they reflected that the 
danger of getting hypocrites into the church was about 
as great one way as the other. But on the other hand, 
if these children continued to flood the churches, would 
not that be the end of Congregationalism in New Eng- 
land? Congregationalism, we must recollect, was based 
on the theory that church-members were at least evi- 
dently regenerate. About these unfortunates not even 
a supposition could be made. Could this system, 
founded as it had been upon the attributes of sincere 
religion, continue in existence at all when a great per- 
centage of the generations who were to perpetuate it 
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obviously and conclusively failed to acquire any such 
attributes? 

The dissenters at the synod of 1662, ably represented 
by President Chauncy, John Davenport, Increase 
Mather, and Nicholas Street, found the last question 
unanswerable. They decided that if the system was to 
survive, it could not stomach baptized but unregenerate 
children, no matter who their parents were. The 
churches might indeed be founded upon appearances, 
but nevertheless these were appearances of spiritual 
realities. Children who grew up unable to muster any 
such manifestations should get no better treatment than 
any other incapable persons. So far as the world could 
judge, they were essentially unbelievers; they might not 
have committed open immoralities, but they would have 
shown their true colors by “neglecting the means of 
Grace, or non-manifestations of making profession of 
the Faith, and the fruits thereof.”” If the adult chil- 
dren could not manage a personal and immediate con- 
federation, said Davenport, they were in a state of sin, 
they were naturally incapable of good, and in their 
hearts “these despise the Church of God.”** Thus, 
though they may have been members during their mi- 
nority, when they came of age and made no professions, 
“then they do not retain their Membership which they 
had in minority.”** They were automatically to be ex- 
pelled. The dissenters waxed so hot upon this point 
that they actually insinuated that the children were in 


81 Charles Chauncy, Anti-Synodalia Scripta Americana (London, 
1662), 24. 


82 John Davenport, Another Essay for Investigation of the Truth 
(Cambridge, 1663), 45- 
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some fashion responsible for not having made a better 
showing. They declared their failure made them 
felones de se. Davenport argued that the children had 
been pledged to God in their infancy, whereby they 
had become “engaged and excited the more to give 
themselves to God in Christ . . . not by constraint but 
willingly ;” consequently they had only themselves to 
blame if their sinful hearts did not surrender. Amus- 
ingly enough, Davenport went on to say that such a 
willing surrender to Christ would have had to come 
about “through the operation of God working Faith in 
their hearts, by the Spirit, who is a voluntary Agent, 
and therfore likened to the wind which bloweth where 
it listeth.” But though his reasoning was a trifle con- 
fused, Davenport came to an unequivocal conclusion: 
“The Church must make a difference of children grown 
up, where God makes a difference . . . and receive onely 
such whom Christ receiveth.”** Here the dissenters 
took their stand, and demanded that the churches of 
New England unchurch the helpless children, expel 
the grandchildren, and consign the lot of them to ever- 
lasting torments. And the dissenters, it should be re- 
membered, were still Englishmen. 

The majority of the divines recognized that the dis- 
senters’ position was sincerely taken, but they felt that 
it was altogether too rash and precipitous. They had an 
armory of careful theorizing to draw upon, and they 
were grateful to the fathers who had meticulously dis- 
tinguished and divided the realms of the spirit and the 
church. They had no mind to minimize the epistemo- 
logical speculations which already had brought home 


** Davenport, Another Essay for Investigation of the Truth, 6. 
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the impossibility and the danger of identifying mani- 
festations of regeneration with the thing itself. The 
minority were zealous, the majority more circumspect. 
A machinery was needed for rationalizing the pursuit 
of a practical objective in terms of a divinely pre- 
ordained system, and they saw that the way to achieve 
it was to interpret the whole problem as pertaining only 
to the realm of organization. They remained within 
the letter of Congregational tradition by the strange 
device of insisting that the spirit was not concerned, that 
the issue was not whether the children “have true Faith, 
or not, in the act or habit, so they have such qualifica- 
tions as God accepts of, to receive their persons into his 
Covenant, and to be Members of the Body of Christ.” 
If they had the qualifications, “this sufficeth, though 
they have no Faith or Grace really.”* The church 
realm was, at best, one of probabilities, and God alone 
specified how the probabilities should be gauged; there- 
fore if He said that simply by being the progeny of 
church-members persons were fit to become members, 
that would constitute good qualification. It was enough 
to warrant their formal, legal inclusion within the 
group, enough to invest them with evident righteous- 
ness, with “federal holiness,” if not with inner virtue. 
To treat them as confederated believers and to keep 
them within the church did not mean, Thomas Shepard 
had written, 

. that they are alwaies in inward Covenant, and inward 
Church-Members, who enjoy the inward, and saveing benefits 


of the Covenant, but that they are in external, and outward 
Covenant, and therefore outwardly Church-Members, to whom 


35 Allin, Animadversions, 25. 
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belongs some outward privileges of the Covenant for their 
inward and eternall good.” 


Hence the synod boldly determined that “meer mem- 

bership” was its province, a matter quite distinct from 
ability to make professions, “as in the children of the 
Covenant, that grow up to years is too often seen.”” 
Children could not inherit a right to Heaven or to the 
communion table, but they could succeed to citizenship 
in a body politic. “Only the confederation, not the 
condition or conversation of the Parent is imputed to 
the Child.”** The church as a society was concerned 
only with the legality of their title within the corporate 
group; if they did not profit by the opportunities it 
offered for becoming genuine converts, that was their 
loss. They might secure no standing in the church 
triumphant, but they would lose none in the church 
militant. If they did not prove regenerate, 
. . - we may say their Covenant and Church-relation is as none 
in respect of any Spiritual saving benefit to their souls . . . and yet 
it can no more be said, that in respect of their Church-relation 
and external visible state, they are not in the Church . . . then 
in other particulars it can be said, that they are not . . . bap- 
tized.*” 

Just as soon as membership was defined in these 
terms, as being a formal relationship to a specific com- 
monwealth, a number of interesting consequences fol- 
lowed. In a commonwealth an individual had to be 
either completely a member or none whatsoever. No 
one could be half citizen and half alien. He might be 


%6 Shepard, The Church-Membership of Children, 2. 
57 Propositions Concerning the Subject of Baptism, 1. 
%* Increase Mather, First Principles, 19. 

*® Richard Mather, A Defence of the Answer, 33. 
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a good member or a bad one, he might be entitled to 


communion or not, but once in, he was altogether in, 
“Even as a childe of the family is not so perfect to do 
the work, and enjoy all the Priviledges of the Family, 
as a grown person is, but yet he is as perfectly a Mem- 
ber of the Family as a grown man.”* The difference 
between a non-communicating and a communicating 
member was not a distinction of kind, but merely one of 
the methods by which each had entered the compact. 
One was a citizen by birth, the other had been natural- 
ized. “The Free-grace of God in his Covenant, ex- 
tended both to Parent and Childe. ... The way of en- 
tring into this Covenant on mans part is onely a differ- 
ing modus or manner of Covenanting with God.” 
Once the essential membership of the children was thus 
established, the thing clearly could be extended through 
the generations; the grandchildren were members by 
the same token. Adults who had not been baptized and 
had been reared outside the church could not be ad- 
mitted to the covenant until examined for the visible 
signs of piety, 

. . - yet this concerns not the Parents of the children here spoken 
of, because they are not now to be admitted into the Covenant 


and Church membership, but are therein already, and have 
been long afore now, even from their minority or birth.** 


The whole dispute, as the apologists persisted in view- 
ing it, had nothing to do with the admission of adults 
through personal profession; it was only concerned 
“About persons already in the Church, and Baptized, 

4° Allin, Animadversions, 28. 

*! [bid., 29. 

*2 Richard Mather, 4 Defence of the Answer, 30. 
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whether in such, the grounds of Baptizing their seed, 
be Faith and Grace made visible in some manner, or 
their Interest in the Covenant?”“ Through “interest 
in the covenant” these children obtained only a political 
and not necessarily a religious status; therefore political 
maxims applied to their condition. It was already a 
platitude of Puritan political dogma that a compact was 
irrevocable as long as both parties lived up to it. There- 
fore, unless these children and grandchildren broke the 
compact of federal holiness by some overt act of scan- 
dal, how in God’s name could they be dropped from 
the society? The idea of their becoming felones de se 
was absurd. A church-member “cannot be outed, till 
God out him.”** “In Admitting Members into the 
Church,” said John Allin, “we justly work for such 
positive Qualifications as the Word of God requireth,” 
but once we have determined that certain persons have 
the qualifications, either by virtue of their own pro- 
fession or by virtue of their parentage, then “to cast 
out such as are Regularly admitted, we must have posi- 
tive Impenitency in sin.” 

This much of its doctrine the synod attained merely 
by accentuating already accepted opinions concerning 
the necessarily objective character of a corporate church. 
Thus it managed to enter the substance of its decision 
without apparently doing violence to the inherited the- 
ology or creating innovations in the discipline. Indeed, 
the distinguishing mark of the Propositions might be 
said to be precisely too rigorous a consistency, too in- 


*2 Allin, Animadversions, 22. 


** Jonathan Mitchel, An Answer to the Apologetical Preface (Cam- 
bridge, 1664), 12. See mote 8. 


*® Allin, Animadversions, 19. 
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genious a fidelity to tradition and creed. It has been 
noted that there was a marked trend towards formal- 
ism in the New England of the forties and fifties, but 
the resolution in 1662 of the status of children on the 
grounds solely of visibility put a finishing touch to the 
transformation of Congregationalism from a religious 
Utopia to a legalized order. Religion was practically 
confined to the inner consciousness of the individual. 
He alone needed to be concerned about the assurances 
of election. The churches were pledged, in effect, not 
to pry into the genuineness of any religious emotions, 
but to be altogether satisfied with decorous semblances. 
The apologists concentrated upon the letter of the law, 
and so solved their problem without noticeably reno- 
vating the divine scheme, but they did so at the cost 
of ignoring the spirit. This came out most clearly when 
they drew a lengthy analogy between the rite of bap- 
tism and the Old Testament rite of circumcision. They 
refused altogether to recollect that Israel had been a 
tribe first and a church only secondarily, and that con- 
version as a basis for membership was utterly foreign 
to the spirit of Judaism. Even though the Jewish 
church was “National,” argued Richard Mather, while 
ours is “Congregational,” still in each church the cove- 
nant runs to members and their seed; “now as well as 
then, if the Parents continue in covenant, the Children 
do so also, and so are part of the Church.”* If an in- 
crease of hypocrites had threatened the churches even 
when men became members only through profession, 
how much greater was the threat when generation after 
generation could continue in church compact with con- 


*® Richard Mather, 4 Defence of the Answer, 56. 
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fessedly no more grounds to distinguish them from the 
heathen than the negative virtue of avoiding open 
scandal! Thomas Shepard had foreseen this possibility, 
and the synodalists confessed they perceived it too, for 
they published his letter in 1663: 

God knowes what Churches we may have of them, even heaps 
of hypocrites, and prophane persons, for I know not what can 
give us hope of their not apostatizing, but only Gods promise 
to be a God to them, and to preserve them.“ 

This was a melancholy prospect for good Christians 
to contemplate. It is not surprising that at this point 
the apologists betrayed an uneasy sense that perhaps 
they had gone too far; and they turned once more for 
reassurances to logic, which generally worked such 
wonders in the seventeenth century. Was it after all 
necessary, they mused, to assume that baptized children 
who lived and died soberly and morally within the 
church were damned just because they had undergone 
no emotional convulsion? If, for instance, a baptized 
child experienced effectual calling on his twentieth 
birthday, he was considered to have been all along a 
legitimate member of the church. But another who 
did not have the experience until his fortieth year still 
enjoyed his membership on trust every bit as legiti- 
mately for a score of years longer. Now it was con- 
ceivable that this one, instead of living to become ob- 
viously regenerate at forty, might be cut off at thirty- 
nine. If God had chosen him, would not God save him 
anyway? And since no one could even begin to com- 
prehend what went on in the realm of spirit, and since 
that realm had been divorced completely from the 


*? Shepard, The Church-Membership of Children, 15. 
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physical world, might not some men become truly re- 
generate without ever anybody in this world suspecting 
it, least of all themselves? There might exist a sort of 
state of grace half-way between demonstrable repro- 
bation and demonstrable regeneration in which men 
would become saved, as it were, subconsciously. The 
half-way members, baptized but not communicating, 
actually might be construed as the worldly embodiment 
of this intermediate condition. The apologists knew 
that at this point they skated upon very thin ice indeed. 
They were dangerously close to pleading for some 
species of “Universal Baptism Grace,” to declaring 
that baptism was not a means of grace but a vehicle — 
which Davenport pointed out was a damnable error of 
the Arminians. Strangely enough, Richard Mather, 
one of the older generation, handled the notion most 
daringly. He did not say baptism made children regen- 
erate, but he did go so far as to assert that baptized chil- 
dren who grew up respectable but unconverted need not 
be pronounced to lack “the very being of Faith.” May 
there not, he asked, be real saving grace “even there 
where the exercise of it is much wanting? . . . Notwith- 
standing all this weakness, there may be the being and 
truth of the thing in such Souls.” Even though the 
children did not have the ability to examine themselves, 
as required by the Lord’s Supper, yet they “are in a 
latitude of expression to be accounted visible believers” 
because “Being in covenant and baptized, they have 
Faith and Repentance indefinitely given to them in the 
Promise, and sealed up in Baptism . . . which continues 
valid, and so a valid testimony for them, while they 
do not reject it.” “Surely,” Jonathan Mitchel 
** Shepard, The Church-Membership of Children, 51-52, 13. 
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pleaded, suddenly shifting from ecclesiastical meta- 
physics to argumentum ad hominem, 

. . « the Lord does not make so light a matter of his holy 
Covenant and seal . . . as to enter into a solemn Covenant with 
Children, take them into his Church, and seal up their taking 
in before Men and Angels, and then let them goe out so easily, 
or drop off we know not how.” 


Onc sirange and—for the future — pregnant result 
of having made the realm of spirit a mystery unde- 
cipherable to man seems to be here revealing itself 
almost immediately: New Englanders had practically 
surrendered the attempt to make positive assertions con- 
cerning the real workings of predestination, they had 
decided that election was an impenetrable “secret with 
God”; then, paradoxically, they began to prefigure the 
operations of the decree in a more lively and human 
fashion than when their imaginations had been weighed 
down by their original respect for authentic evidences. 
Once the realm of spirit and the eternal decrees of God 
were decided to be unintelligible to the flesh, they be- 
came susceptible of description in terms of human emo- 
tions. The perennial anthropomorphic tendency of the 
race reasserted itself in the statement that God’s atti- 
tude toward the baptismal covenant would “surely” be 
influenced by men’s standards of justice. To proclaim 
the divine mind incomprehensible might become in 
reality the first step for projecting humanity into it. 
Samuel Willard, an earnest exponent of the synod’s 
doctrine, would shortly be expressing the orthodox 
opinion of New England when he wrote: 


*® Shepard, The Church-Membership of Children, 15. 
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We conceive of Gods decrees in a rational way, or according 
to the manner of men in their purposing and decreeing, in 
which we design one thing for another; hence first one thing 
and then another . . . because else we could entertain no con- 
ceptions at all about this glorious mystery, but must be wholly 
ignorant of it.*° 

But in 1662 these were yet undeveloped implications. 
For the moment the immediate effect was the supplying 
of a program by which the churches could treat the 
children as something better than passive onlookers. 
The children were only formal members, but members 
of any sort could be incited to good works. Should 
they by any chance happen to be regenerate without 
even knowing it, their good deeds would be acceptable 
to God. In any event they could be disciplined by 
church censure and excommunication, though they 
never on earth achieved the ability to warrant “full” 
membership. As members of a body politic they were 
subject to its legislation. 
Baptism leaves the baptized . . . in a state of subjection to the 
authoritative teaching of Christs Ministers, and to the obser- 
vation of all his commandments . . . and therefore in a state 
of subjection unto Discipline . . . otherwise Irreligion and 
Apostacy would inevitably break into Churches, and no Church- 
way left by Christ to prevent or heal the same; which would 
also bring many Church-members under that dreadful judge- 
ment of being let alone in their wickedness.” 


As a purely ecclesiastical matter, baptism was “in the 
Nature of a Covenant . . . a Mutual Obligation between 
two Parties upon terms;” to the baptized, therefore, it 
ought to be “as a strong bond upon them, carefully to 
keep it;” it would “be a Witness against them, if they 


5° Willard, Complete Body of Divinity, 255. 
51 Propositions Concerning the Subject of Baptism, 10. 
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violate it.”** Since there had been shown to be “no 
certain, but onely a probable connexion between federal 
Holyness . . . and Salvation,” persons could be required 
to become federally holy without implying that they 
were required to undertake their own conversion. The 
baptized had promised to do their best on the ecclesias- 
tical plane; they could always be reminded what a com- 
pact they had entered into, 

. . « and by what promise of gratitude they have likewise 
obliged themselves unto obedience to God. . .. And they are 
seriously to be exhorted . . . that they abide in that Covenant 
of peace, and endeavour to fulfill that obligation, by morti- 


fying sin, and setting upon newness of life, and that they do 
this freely, and sincerely.” 


The response which the baptized were expected to 
make to these exhortations was institutionalized by the 
synod in a ceremony called “owning the baptismal cove- 
nant.” This rite comes the nearest to being an innova- 
tion of anything the synod proposed, and it was what 
earned for the whole doctrine the sobriquet of “half- 
way;” yet the establishment of this ritual was simply 
a gesture necessary to the thinking which had reached 
the point we have described. The children were mem- 
bers of the church, they had accepted a covenant by 
becoming baptized, and were to live up to their pledge. 
When they came of age and desired to have their own 
infants baptized, the churches would need some overt 
sign that they had done and would continue to do their 
duty. They could not make a full profession of faith, 
for they still lacked “ability,” but they could acknowl- 


52 Willard, Complete Body of Divinity, 848, 855. 


53 Quotation from Chemnitus, printed in Shepard, Church-Membership 
of Children, At, verso. 
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edge their ecclesiastical obligations. They could piedge 
obedience, make a formal agreement with the church, 
which at the same time was understood to imply no 
profession of any Christian experience.“ They could 
make “an orderly and Church profession of our Faith 
...in an Ecclesiasticall way,” if not in a spiritual way.” 
The objectives of the visible church would be obtained 
if the baptized fulfilled their contract, voluntarily 
pledged a continuation of their endeavors, and put 
themselves under discipline. As for the objectives of 
the invisible church — well, by owning the covenant the 
children offered evidence of a sort, they demonstrated 
they had enough freedom of will to undertake at least 
ecclesiastical responsibilities, and that was something 
more than impotent passivity. Who could say what this 
might really mean? 

If Faith be taken for the grace of Faith in the heart, why may 
they not be said to have Faith in this sense also, seeing it is 
required of them, that besides their understanding the Doctrine 
of Faith, and their professing their Assent thereto, that they 
must also not be Scandalous in Life, but solemnly own the 
Covenant. . . . And does not this imply some beginning of 
Faith? Can persons have all these Qualifications, and yet for 
this be utterly destitute of the grace of Faith? ... And in as 
much as men have neither Faith, nor any thing that good is 
by Nature, therefore they that have it may be said to be con- 
verted to it.” 

The church could confidently risk working with this 
material. It could not only require the children to own 
this covenant in order to have their offspring baptized, 


*4 Leonard Bacon, “Historical Discourse,” in Contributions to the 
Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut (New Haven, 1861), 21. 

55 4 Disputation Concerning Church-Members, 15. 

5® Richard Mather, quoted in Increase Mather, First Principles, 14. 
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it could even take the iritiative: “It is the duty of the 
Church to call upon them for the performance there- 
of.”” The apologists had traveled a difficult dialectical 
road, and it is to be suspected some of them made a 
wry face when they had to swallow such stuff as the 
analogy between baptism and circumcision; but they 
emerged with their objective gained and their scruples 
laid at rest. The theology of New England remained 
as deterministic as it had been, the structure of the 
ecclesiastical system was not disturbed; yet the churches 
possessed a clear-cut program for keeping youth within 
bounds. They had grounds upon which they could 
meet the problem and do something about it. 

The success of the majority on the score of practical 
effectiveness overwhelmed the dissenters. On the whole 
the minority argued the matter with a finer logic and 
certainly with a greater concern for the sincerities. 
They riddled the apologists’ picture of a state of grace 
that could not become evident, they recognized the 
ridiculousness of setting out to separate the sheep from 
the goats and then including a number of goats because, 
although they did not look like it, they might possibly 
be sheep. “The Children in question,” said President 
Chauncy, “are in a state of Neutrality for the present ;” 
that was the best that could be said of them, but all 
such in the final analysis “Christ accounts to be against 
him.” The dissenters clearly saw through the parallel 
between circumcision and baptism: “the similitude runs 
not upon four feet.”** They perceived that “owning 

5? 4 Disputation Concerning Church-Members, 20. 


58 Chauncy, Anti-Synodalia, 34. 
5° Ibid., 14. 
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the covenant” was an affair of the head and not of the 
heart — that devils, if necessary, could go through with 
it. To cause unregenerate persons to profess subjection 
was, as they saw it, to embody a contradiction in terms; 
“it is but an obligation to an impossibility; neither can 
there be obedience without faith.” Unless the churches 
preserved healthy faith against contagion by lopping off 
unhealthy tissue, the dissenters predicted a future of 
decay. They forecast that the churches would become 
pervaded with pharisaism. 

It is apparent unto all what a corrupt masse of Unbelievers 
shall by this change throng into the fellowship of Gods People, 


and the children of strangers, uncircumcised in heart, shall be 
brought into Gods Sanctuary to pollute it.” 


But all these excellent arguments were not powerful 
enough to compensate for the crucial weakness in the 
dissenters’ position: by ruling out the oncoming host of 
baptized but unregenerate children as felones de se 
they would have reduced the churches to a wraith. 
They argued that if persons were admitted without due 
regard for spiritual fitness “the application of Church- 
Censurcs to them, will be disregarded and slighted by 
them,” but they could suggest no method for dealing 
with such persons. And yet they, too, confessed that if 
children were not put under watch and government, the 
regime would not survive. To the apologists this was 
enough; “the whole Cause was given up in that Prop- 
osition.”” So the ultimate moral would seem to be 
that though our seventeenth-century forbears would do 


®° Chauncy, Anti-Synodalia, 31. 
61 [bid., 10. 

®2 Davenport, Another Essay, 34. 
®3 Allin, Animadversions, 34. 
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nothing without proofs from Holy Writ, yet as between 
one array of proofs and another, they could find it con- 
venient to choose that which was the more compatible 
with their mundane interests. 

The truth of this observation is aptly illustrated by 
the history of Increase Mather. To him the rigorous 
position of the dissenters had at first seemed more 
attractive, and he had entered the lists against his father, 
writing the preface for old John Davenport’s Another 
Essay. But soon after, largely through the ministra- 
tions of Jonathan Mitchel, he came to realize that 
though the dissenting position might be theologically 
right, it was ecclesiastically all wrong. Whereupon he 
came over to the other side with such a vehemence that 
he soon out-apologized the apologists. He pushed to 
extremes every argument he had formerly opposed. 
He refused to acknowledge that the question could be 
anything but an ecclesiastical affair. “That Faith which 
giveth right to Baptism . . . as to us is not invisible faith. 
But the visibility of faith is that which we must pro- 
ceed upon.” Accepting this doctrine wholly, Mather 
quoted Mitchel to inform his former allies that they 
had been headed up an ecclesiastical blind-alley. “In 
the way your self and some others go, the bigger half 
of the people in this Country will in a little Time be 
unbaptized.”®” When he had been in the opposition, he 
had implied that the New England experiment had 
better fail utterly than survive by transforming its 
character; thereafter, he seems to have decided that 
the idealistic position was too quixotic, that the cause of 


** Increase Mather, 4 Discourse Concerning the Subject of Baptisme 
(Cambridge, 1675), 9. 


*° Mitchel, in Increase Mather, First Principles, Appendix, 5. 
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religion was bound up with the continuation of the New 
England regime in any circumstances. It would be, he 
now agreed, “subversive to Religion,” it would be “ab- 
surd,” that a people “of a more reformed temper then 
ordinarily the world hath known . . . should so soon be 
the body of them unbaptized, as if they were not a 
Christian, but an Heathen People.” As soon as the 
standard of the synod was taken up by this practical 
and dynamic man, the intricacies of theological rational- 
ization became a bit superfluous. Once Increase Mather 
had made up his mind, he brushed aside all the debate, 
pro and con, in which his elders had indulged; and, 
with the instincts of a statesman rather than a theolo- 
gian, placed his greatest emphasis upon an out-and-out 
emotional appeal, an argument decidedly ad hominem: 
There are many godly Souls in New-England, that the great 
motive which prevailed with them to come into this wilderness, 
was that so they might leave their Children under the Govern- 
ment of Christ in his Church. . . . Have we for our poor 
Childrens sake in special, left a dear and pleasant Land, and 
ventured our Lives upon the great waters, and encountered 
with the difficulties and miseries of a wilderness, and doth it at 
last come to this, that they have no more Advantages as to any 


Church care about them, then the Indians and Infidels amongst 
whom we live? O this is sad! 


Sad indeed, and the synod of 1662, with its provision 
of a half-way arrangement for baptized but unregen- 
erate church-members, preserved Massachusetts and 
Connecticut from such a fate. But it preserved “church 
care” for “our poor Children” at the cost of interpret- 
ing it to mean carc for only their ecclesiastical well- 


* First Principles, Appendix, 5. 


*7 Increase Mather, 4 Discourse Concerning the Subject of Baptisme, 
30-31. 
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being. Yet I can not altogether sympathize with the 
church historians who have unanimously condemned the 
synod for having guided Congregationalism into com- 
promise and legalism. The leaders of the day faced 
their task manfully and intelligently, they brought to 
bear upon it all the learning and insight of their gen- 
eration. The fault, if it can be called a fault, lay not 
in themselves but in their stars. They were committed 
by their inheritance and their characters to the well-nigh 
hopeless task of bolstering up a system founded on the 
courageous but ill-considered conviction that the way- 
ward, subjective mysteries of regeneration could be 
institutionalized in an ecclesiastical system. All over 
Christendom the intricate, top-heavy structures of Ref- 
ormation theology were sagging; the age was turning 
away from them to more comfortable, if less logical, 
views; it was groping toward the greater simplicity and 
utility which were to characterize the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The divines were unwittingly caught between a 
dying age and one striving to be born, and the half- 
way covenant controversy is simply the New England 
counterpart to what was taking place in other guises 
throughout the western world. It is conceivable that 
had there existed in Boston at the time some great 
religious and philosophical mind, some Jonathan Ed- 
wards, let us say, enough in advance of his day to pro- 
claim that the emotional life should not be strangled 
in the coils of an ecclesiastical system, such a mind 
might have profited by the experience of the preceding 
decade, remodeled the system and infused it with a 
revivified faith. But no Edwards appeared. Instead, 
a man paced forth from the ranks of the dissenters to 
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become, as much as any, the leader of New England 
orthodoxy for at least the next thirty years, and he was 
a statesman and a politician before he was a theologian 
or a priest. He embodied the decision already reached 
by the majority of the clergy when he assumed leader- 
ship in the name of the doctrines of externality, of 
visibility, of formalism. It was only when the churches 
had gone the limit in these directions that either Ed- 
wards or the rationalists could abandon the preoccupa- 
tion with polity and get back to the first principles of 
religion itself. 











THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE MACHINE AGE IN NEW ENGLAND: 
DAVID WILKINSON OF PAWTUCKET 


JONATHAN THAYER LINCOLN 


N 1793 Peter Whitney, minister of the gospel in 

Northbridge, Massachusetts, published his History 
of Worcester County. In a description of its principal 
streams he wrote: 


The Blackstone River rises in the town of Sutton and first 
runs northwest through Ward into Worcester, and takes in 
various streams and rivulets in its course, then it turns and 
runs southeast, and receiving the river that comes from Shrews- 
bury Long Pond, it passes through Grafton, Northbridge and 
Uxbridge into Rhodeisland State, where with its various acces- 
sions of Swift River, West River and Mumfords River it takes 
the name of Pawtucket or Narragansett River and passes to 
Providence. . . . All the waters of Sutton, Ward, Douglas, 
Uxbridge, Upton, and part of the waters of Worcester, Shrews- 
bury, Milford, Mendon and Grafton pass to Providence, and 
so on to the sea below Rhodeisland." 


Had the Reverend Peter Whitney revised his history 
twenty years later, he would doubtless have added the 
statement that the Blackstone River, with its “various 
accessions,” propelled more machinery than all the 
other rivers in the United States together —for it was 
in the territory drained by this stream that the machine 
age in America began. The successful venture in cotton 
manufacturing begun in 1790 by Almy, Brown and 
Slater at Pawtucket Falls, in North Providence, was 


1 Peter Whitney, The History of the County of Worcester in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts (Worcester, 1793). 
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instantly imitated by other enterprising Yankees in the 
district, and a few years later, when Jefferson’s em- 
bargo and the political events which led to it, pro- 
duced the “cotton factory fever” in New England, the 
contagion spread up the Blackstone Valley, through the 
little state of Rhode Island and on into Massachusetts. 
Patriotic zeal—and a new means of profit—built cotton- 
factories everywhere along the Blackstone and its trib- 
utaries, from Providence to Worcester, as well as on 
the banks of many other rivers in widely-separated 
parts of New England. But wherever cotton-mills 
were erected, the early pioneers of American industry 
were compelled to learn the art of machine-building 
in North Providence. 

The story of the introduction of the cotton manu- 
facture into the United States has been told many 
times,’ but one aspect of this important event, the most 
significant aspect in its influence upon the economic, 
political, and social development of the new nation, 
has been singularly neglected, namely the building of 
machinery for the early cotton-factories and, growing 
out of it, the establishment of a new industry, devoted 
to the manufacture of machinery for every conceivable 
purpose. 

The history of American machine building properly 
begins with the first successful introduction of the cot- 
ton textile manufacture into New England at the close 
of the eighteenth century. Machines of a sort had 
been made during the colonial period — grist-mills and 
fulling-mills, and the more complicated contrivances 
required by the colonial iron manufacture — but all of 


? Nowhere better than in Caroline F. Ware’s The Early New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacture (Boston, 1931). 
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these were crude devices calling for little skill in their 
construction. Many of the mills and forges were 
turned by water-power; but machinery, as we now 
understand the term, and the application of power to 
the operation of it, dates, in this country, from the 
building by Samuel Slater —in association with Almy 
and Brown—of the first successful cotton-factory on 
the Blackstone River. Arkwright’s water frame, which 
Slater then introduced into Rhode Island, was a real 
machine, a skillful combination of gears and levers, 
fluted rolls and nice mathematical computations. To 
build it, and the other machines in the series, called for 
engineering skill in a country where such skill was un- 
known, a new kind of skill which, however, was quickly 
acquired by Yankee blacksmiths and mill-wrights. 
One of these blacksmiths was David Wilkinson, a 
brother-in-law to Slater, who became head of the first 
factory work-shop; and when, in 1810, he converted 
his father’s anchor-forge into a shop to make machinery 
for the cotton-mills which were built in quick suc- 
cession following the success of Slater’s venture, he 
laid claim to remembrance as the founder of the Amer- 
ican machine industry. The writer has had occasion to 
examine carefully the early records of a number of the 
older American machine companies, and out of the dull 
pages of ledgers and journals, cash books, shop orders, 
and pay-rolls—dreary accounts of profit and loss— 
there gradually emerged a new hero of our history — 
David Wilkinson, the Pawtucket blacksmith. His estab- 
lishment became the training-school for many young 
mechanics who later set up machine-shops of their own, 
and became inventors, engineers, and manufacturers — 
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pioneers of the age of power. Throughout these records 
are convincing evidences of Wilkinson’s powerful in- 
fluence on the development of machine building in the 
United States, but direct materials for his biography are 
fragmentary. Fortunately, in his Report of the Cele- 
bration at Pawtucket, North Providence, of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Incorporation of the 
Town (1865), the Reverend Massena Goodrich, the 
orator of the occasion, republished, as an appendix, the 
brief Reminiscences which David Wilkinson had written 
in the form of a letter dated December 1, 1846, to the 
Reverend George Taft, of Pawtucket; and from this 
brief memorandum we may catch a glimpse of the man 
and his work—a tantalizing glimpse to stimulate the 
search for more substantial data. 
David Wilkinson was born in Smithfield, Rhode 
Island, in 1771, where his father, Orziel Wilkinson, 
“owned a blacksmith shop, with a hammer worked by 
water.” Now a blacksmith-shop, everywhere before 
the introduction of the cotton manufacture, and for 
years afterwards in country regions remote from the 
manufacturing villages, was an establishment of great 
importance to any community. In those days the black- 
smith was not concerned, chiefly, with shoeing horses, 
but he made farm implements, household utensils, 
cutlery, hardware —every kind of iron-work required 
in the daily life of the neighborhood;* and on the 
seaboard, the blacksmith forged anchors and ship fit- 
tings. Orziel Wilkinson was an ingenious mechanic. One 
5 Numerous account-books of early American blacksmiths which have 
escaped destruction are preserved in the Baker Library at Harvard. 


Among these records, the well-kept ledger of William Kilby of Dennys- 
ville, Maine, for the years 1795-1812, is particularly useful. 
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day he heard the story of how another blacksmith, as a 
makeshift, had cut four points of iron from an old door 
lock with shears, and fashioned them into tacks by head- 
ing them in a vice. This hint, in his fertile mind, led to 
the origin of a great industry. “I think in 1779,” 
writes David Wilkinson in his Reminiscences, “my fa- 
ther made a small pinch press, with different sized 
impressions, placed on an oak log, with a stirrup for 
the foot, and set me astraddle on the log, to heading 
nails, which were cut with common shears. He cut 
the points off of plates drawn by a trip-hammer. This 
was the commencement, in the world, of making nails 
from cold iron.” A characteristic picture this, of the 
childhood of David Wilkinson —a little boy astride a 
strange hobby-horse, riding it with a purpose, into the 
imaginative field of mechanical invention. In 1784 
or 1785, Orziel Wilkinson moved his business to Paw- 
tucket, where he set up a larger shop in which he car- 
ried on a general blacksmithing business, apparently 
giving particular attention to the making of anchors. 
By this time David, now a lad of fourteen, had ac- 
quired real skill as a mechanic. “About this time,” he 
continues, “I heard of cotton yarn being made in or 
near East Greenwich, in which [sic] John Reynolds and 
James Macarris, who employed a Mr. Macwire, or 
Maguire, to make yarn on a jenny, for which I forged 
and ground spindles. I made a small machine to grind 
with, which had a roller of wood to roll on the stone, 
which turned the spindle against the stone, and so 
ground the steel spindles perfectly.” We may safely 
assume that Wilkinson continued to grind spindles for 
the household industry with his ingenious contrivance 
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and was thus prepared in some measure for the great 
opportunity which was presently to be offered him. 

The important part played by Orziel Wilkinson and 
his son in the introduction of the cotton manufacture 
into the United States has not been fully appreciated 
by historians of the event, however well the fact may 
have been understood by contemporary observers. One 
of these — Tristram Burgess, later the eloquent member 
of congress from Rhode Island —thus pays tribute to 
the Wilkinsons: 


They were blacksmiths, whose hands were as skillful as 
their minds were intelligent and persevering. . . . I have often 
thought that divine Providence directed Slater, and brought 
him to lay his project before the Wilkinsons, because He had 
not fitted any other men in this country with minds and 
abilities either to see and at once comprehend the immense 
benefit of it, or to understand and perform that which must 
be understood and performed to bring this scheme into full 
and perfect operation.* 


David Wilkinson describes very briefly his momentous 
meeting with Slater —“Mr. Slater,” he wrote, “came 
out with Moses Brown to my father’s at Pawtucket, to 
commence an Arkwright water frame, and breaker, and 
two finishers, carding machines. I forged the iron work 
and turned the rollers and spindles, in part. All the 
turning was done with hand tools, and by hand power, 
with crank wheels.” This call upon the Wilkinsons 
to help Slater build the first successful machines for 
spinning by power ever to be operated in the United 
States, did not find them entirely unprepared. We 
have already noted that David Wilkinson as a boy had 


* Quoted by John Lord Hays in American Textile Machinery (Cam- 
bridge, 1879), 16. 
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ground spindles for the hand-jenny. At a somewhat 
later time Daniel Anthony of Providence had attempted 
to build an Arkwright spinning-frame after the pattern 
of the unsuccessful model put in operation by Colonel 
Hugh Orr at Bridgewater in Massachusetts, and came 
to Pawtucket to have it made. David Wilkinson as- 
sisted Anthony in finishing the machine and putting it 
into operation, and this was the same machine which 
Moses Brown bought and was trying—but unsuccess- 
fully —to run when, in response to an advertisement, 
he secured the services of Samuel Slater with such 
satisfactory results. Thus it was that even before the 
eventful partnership between Brown and Slater had 
been formed David Wilkinson was already at work on 
the problem of “spinning with rollers.” 

But Wilkinson’s greatest contribution to the begin- 
nings of the machine age was not in perfecting textile 
machinery, important as was his work to the success 
of the first New England cotton-factories. It has been 
said with exact truth that in the history of invention 
too great importance can not be given to the slide lathe 
—that is to say, speaking technically, the slide rest and 
its combination with the lead screw, operated by change 
gears — because this combination is used in some form 
in almost every machine-tool.* Machine-tools are the 
machines to make machines, without which machine 
building on a large scale would have been impossible. 
It is not too much to say that the machine age became 
possible only with the perfecting of the slide lathe. 
Heretofore the earliest development of this important 
machine has been credited to Henry Maudslay, a cele- 


5 Joseph Wickham Roe, English and American Tool Builders (New 
Haven, 1916). 
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brated English engineer. Recent research, however, 
seems to indicate that the claim of priority in this fun- 
damental invention may be made for David Wilkinson, 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island.* The events which led to 
Wilkinson’s invention are narrated in his Reminis- 
cences; and the patent-office drawing, dated December 
14, 1798, has only recently come to light. But regard- 
less of the controversial point of mere priority, it is cer- 
tainly clear that the Wilkinsons started, simultaneously 
with Maudslay, a development of machine-tool build- 
ing in the United States as important as the similar 
development in England. It is not proposed here to 
attempt a careful technical description of Wilkinson’s 
great invention, nor to search out the manner in which 
it was passed on to other American machinists and mod- 
ified in their hands. But some of the facts which the 
inventor has recorded are pertinent to any attempt to 
picture the state of machine building in New England 
at the time of the introduction of the cotton manu- 
facture. 

Wilkinson tells us that about 1786-1787 his father 
bought the hand-tools which Israel Wilkinson, of 
Smithfield, Rhode Island, had used to make screws for 
pressing paper, and he describes carefully the primitive 
method of cutting screws. Concerning the invention 
of his machine he writes: 


There (at Pawtucket) we made many screws of wrought 
iron for clothier’s presses and oil mills, but they were imperfect, 
and I told my father I wanted to make a machine to cut screws 
on centers. He told me I might make one. . . . About 1794 
my father built a rolling and slitting mill at Pawtucket, on the 


® J. T. Lincoln, “The Invention of the Slide Lathe,” American Ma- 
chinist, Lxxvi, number 5 (February, 1932). 
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gudgeon of the wheel of which I put my new screw machine 
in operation, which was on the principle of the guage or slid- 
ing lathe now in every workshop throughout the world . . . 
I cut screws of all dimentions [sic] by this machine and did it 
perfectly. 

Wilkinson proposed to make a lathe for Slater on the 
principle of his screw-cutting machine which had been 
designed for heavy work and was unsuited for making 
machine parts. Slater, who had heard of Maudslay’s 
lathe, sent to England for a machinist to build one, 
which, however, proved unsuccessful —and Slater and 
his mill-mechanics returned to the use of hand-tools. 
But in 1806 Wilkinson’s father built a cotton-factory 
in Connecticut, and for it Wilkinson’s first engine lathe 
was built. Thereafter the lathe became a part of every 
mill equipment. 

Victor S. Clarke, in his History of American Manu- 
factures, states quite definitely that in 1810 David 
Wilkinson established the first independent machine 
shop in the United States. This statement is based on 
the Bagnall papers’ which contain, with the exception 
of a brief paragraph in the recently rediscovered Rem- 
iniscences of David Wilkinson, the only direct infor- 
mation now available concerning this important event. 
But scattered through the manuscript material relating 
to the textile manufacture which has been preserved in 
the Baker Library at Harvard may be found many 
references helpful to a more complete picture of Wil- 
kinson’s establishment." By the year 1829, the business 
of David Wilkinson & Company had grown to large 
proportions. 

7 Baker Library, Harvard University. 


* Particularly the records of the Providence Iron Foundry in the 
Slater Papers, Baker Library. 
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We built machinery to go to almost every part of the country, 
—to Pomfret and Killingly, Connecticut; to Hartford, Ver- 
mont; to Waltham, Norton, Raynham, Plymouth, Halifax, 
Plympton, Middleboro, and other places in Massachusetts; for 
Wells & Wells, Trenton, New Jersey; for Union & Gray on 
the Patapsco; for the Warren factories on the Gunpowder, 
near Baltimore; to Tarboro and Martinburgh, North Caro- 
lina; to two factories in Georgia; to Louisiana; to Pittsburgh; 
to Delaware; to Virginia, and other places. Indeed Pawtucket 
was doing something for almost every part of the Union, and 
I had my hands too full of business and was laboring too much 
for the general prosperity, to take proper care of details, per- 
haps, and the advancement of my own individual interests.* 


It must not be understood that in 1810 David Wil- 
kinson deliberately set up a machine-shop as we under- 
stand the term to-day. The machine business devel- 
oped gradually within the anchor shop. It was, at 
first, just an additional activity of a large blacksmith 
shop. In it Wilkinson designed machines for the tex- 
tile-factories, made wooden patterns, which he took to 
one foundry or another to be cast in iron, and finished 
the castings, and the wrought iron parts—which he 
forged himself —either on his own lathe, or in the 
factory workshops of his customers.” The machine 
business, however, grew rapidly, and in time work at 
the forge became subordinated to work at the lathe; 
the number of machine-tools employed was increased; 
and, finally, the forge was retained only as an adjunct 
to a machine-shop. Other machine-shops in the Rhode 


® Reminiscences. 


1° Documents throwing light upon the manner in which Wilkinson 
built machinery for one of the Rhode Island factories may be found 
among the Kilburn Lincoln Papers, preserved in the Baker Library. 
Kilburn Lincoln and Company was one of the early machine-shops to 
spring from the Wilkinson tradition, one of its founders having been 
employed by Wilkinson about 1825. 
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Island district, and elsewhere in the United States, de- 
veloped in the same manner, but apparently, none of 
them exerted the powerful influence upon the future 
progress of American machine building as the one estab- 
lished by David Wilkinson. 

When the writer was a small boy (in the seventies 
of the last century) he remembers that his grandfather 
often spoke with pride of having, as a young man, 
worked for David Wilkinson, “making machinery for 
Sam Slater.” I had always thought that my grand- 
father’s pride was in having some part, however small, 
in Slater’s historic venture, but as the figure of David 
Wilkinson becomes clearer to me, I am inclined to 
believe that he, like so many other early American 
machinists, cherished throughout his life a loving loy- 
alty to Wilkinson, the man. Many of Wilkinson’s 
apprentices, as was the custom in the early days of the 
machine age, lived in his home. There are several con- 
temporary references to the kindly influence of Wil- 
kinson over his large household. Many country boys 
left the farms to learn the machinist’s trade at Paw- 
tucket; in Wilkinson’s shop they were taught the use 
of tools, in his home their characters were formed by 
wise precepts and his wholesome example of virtuous 
living. One of his chief claims to remembrance was 
his peculiar ability to impart mechanical skill and sturdy 
character to the first generation of American machinists. 

David Wilkinson made three important contribu- 
tions to the development of the machine age. One of 
these was of universal application — the invention of the 
slide lathe. He discovered the principles which are 
embodied in the building of all machine-tools. This 
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invention gave impetus to the development of every 
industry which required the use of machinery for its 
extension. Specifically for the cotton manufacture, 
which brought this inventive genius into full play, he 
perfected the power-loom, bringing it, except for the 
modern automatic attachments (technically known as 
the warp-stop motion and the filling changing devices) 
into practically the same form it has to-day. The 
third contribution (and not the least important) was 
the training in his work-shop, at a time when the term 
machinist was almost unknown in the United States, a 
large number of ingenious young men, who later estab- 
lished machine-shops of their own and extended his 
influence to all parts of the country. Each of these 
contributions deserves specific attention. 

The far-reaching effect on human life of the inven- 
tion of the slide lathe and the application of its prin- 
ciples to the construction of other machine-tools is not 
generally understood; and the importance of this in- 
vention as a factor in the industrial revolution has never 
received full recognition; while the part played by 
David Wilkinson, and other American inventors who 
derived their inspiration from his work has, until re- 
cently, been completely forgotten.” Concerning the 
growth of the machine-tool industry in England there 
is a wealth of information, and the names of Bramah 
and Brunel, of Maudslay, Whitworth, Naysmyth, and 
many less important engineers have received full mea- 
sure of honor; but the part played by Wilkinson and 
his followers — Sellars, Bement, and others — has yet to 


11 The writer has dealt with this question at some length in an article 
entitled “The Beginnings of Machine Tool Building in the United 
States,” American Machinist, Lxxvi, number 28 (August, 1932). 
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be written. The task is a difficult one, because the his- 
tory of machine-tool building in the United States is 
more complex than in England. 

Maudslay and Wilkinson invented slide lathes at 
about the same time, but Maudslay’s invention immedi- 
ately became the basis of a specialized tool industry; 
whereas specialization in the United States was long 
delayed. Maudslay himself built machine-tools for 
the market; Wilkinson built lathes for use in his own 
shop and probably a few for the early cotton-factory 
work-shops. We have records that the first lathe he 
built was for the factory which was erected by his 
father and other members of his family at Pomfret, 
Connecticut. The records also show how his patterns 
were used by the proprietor of a mill in Coventry, 
Rhode Island, “to cast after,” for which service Wil- 
kinson was paid ten dollars. “And this,” he says, “is 
all that I ever received for so valuable an invention.” 
And later in the Reminiscences he adds: 


It was unfortunate for me patenting my machine when 
the machine making and manufacturing business in this coun- 
try was only in its infancy. The patent would run out before 
it could be brought into very extensive use. It certainly did run 
out without my deriving that benefit from the invention I was 
so justly entitled to. One solitary ten dollar note is surely 
small compensense [sic] for an improvement that is worth all 
the other tools in use in any workshop in the world, for finish- 
ing brass and iron work. 


Fifty years after he had obtained his patent, a bill 
sponsored by John Quincy Adams was passed by the 
congress, granting Wilkinson an award of ten thousand 
dollars in recognition of his achievements. In the re- 
port of the senate committee on military affairs, to 
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which the bill was referred, it was found that David 
Wilkinson was “the true and undisputed author of the 
invention,” and that “to him, the government as well 
as the country at large owes a debt of gratitude not 
easily estimated.”** The report also states that at the 
time more than two hundred such lathes were in oper- 
ation in United States arsenals and other public work- 
shops. It would be difficult to estimate the number 
then at work in privately-owned shops, but the number 
even at that date was very large. His great invention 
had come into use in every machine-shop in the nation. 

Concerning Wilkinson’s contribution to the improve- 
ment of textile machinery and specifically to the per- 
fection of the power-loom, important material has re- 
cently come to light in the examination of the Slater 
papers in the Baker Library. Power weaving was in- 
troduced into the United States at the Waltham Mill 
of the Boston Manufacturing Company in 1814. This 
loom designed by Francis Cabot Lowell, and patented 
jointly by him and Patrick Tracy Jackson, has been 
described by Nathan Appleton in his pamphlet entitled 
The Introduction of the Power Loom and Origin of 
Lowell.” It was the loom which was adopted by the 
Merrimack Manufacturing Company, and other mills 
in Lowell. Three years later William Gilmore, a Scotch 
mechanic, built for one of the Rhode Island mills a 
loom of radically different construction, which, as per- 
fected by David Wilkinson, came into general use 
throughout the United States. No description of the 


12 U. S. Documents 30 Cong. rst. Session, 1847 — 48 Senate Reports. 

18 Detailed information concerning Lowell’s loom may be found in 
the records of the Boston Manufacturing Company, which are available 
in the Baker Library. 
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loom as it came into Wilkinson’s hands has come down 
to us, but at length it has been possible, from a study 
of the shop records of the Providence Machine Com- 
pany, which constitute a part of the Slater papers, to 
work out an accurate description of it and also to trace 
the manner in which this loom came into general use 
through the labor of Wilkinson. 

Wilkinson’s influence in the training of many of the 
most ingenious of the early American machinists had 
a direct bearing upon the extension of the use of ma- 
chine-tools in the United States and the successful 
development of power weaving throughout the coun- 
try. In Wilkinson’s shop these men worked on lathes 
which he had constructed. Commencing business for 
themselves, they built similar tools for their own use. 
One of the graduates of his shop was Edward Bancroft, 
who in 1848, with William Sellars, began the business 
of making machine-tools in Philadelphia. This was 
the beginning of machine-tool building as a specialized 
industry in the United States. James S. Brown, who 
was an apprentice in Wilkinson’s shop, also became one 
of the early manufacturers of machine-tools. In 1820 
he invented a fundamental improvement on the slide 
rest, by which the height of the cutting-tool could be 
adjusted while the lathe was in motion—and he con- 
tinued to contribute to the development of machine- 
tools during the next half-century. William A. Burke, 
who became superintendent of the Lowell Machine 
Shop in 1845, derived the traditions of tool building 
from Wilkinson, and under his direction, William B. 
Bement — one of the founders of the present firm of 
Niles-Bement-Pond, first learned to design machine- 
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tools. And these examples might be multiplied many 
times. With one or two exceptions all the great 
textile-machine companies of the present day began 
business, early in the nineteenth century, as diversified 
shops, building machinery not only for textile-factories, 
but also for many other industries which were estab- 
lished in rapid succession, as the patriotic agitation for 
the encouragement of domestic industries became a 
settled national policy. Most of these shops owed their 
origin, in some degree, to the skill imparted by David 
Wilkinson, and all of them, following his example, 
made notable contributions to the development of the 
art of weaving by power. 

Because so many workmen trained in Wilkinson’s 
establishment set up in business for themselves, his 
influence permeated the beginnings of machine building 
in New England; and, in like manner, this influence 
was extended to all parts of the country by certain of 
his apprentices, who, when they became journeymen, 
established shops in other manufacturing districts. 
Moreover a circumstance in his business life —at the 
time unfortunate, for himself, but of lasting benefit 
to the nation—sent Wilkinson out of New England to 
work in many places where domestic industries were 
then taking root. This event is thus described in his 
Reminiscences: 


In 1829 we all broke down; and although I was sixty years 
of age, and in very bad health, I thought I would move away, 
and see if I could not earn my own living. I moved with my 
family to Cohoes Falls, in the State of New York, and here 
fixed my home. I have since recovered my health wonderfully 
and at this moment, being almost seventy-six years old, I am 
hearty and well. .. . The prospects at Cohoes were flattering 
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for a time. But nullification, free trade, and such abomina- 
tions, killed the new village just born. Europeans who were 
applying for water power at Cohoes at this time went away, 
saying, now we were going to have free trade; they could do 


our work cheaper at “’ome” than they could in this country, 


and they would build their factories there. We were now 
compelled to get our living where we could,—to go abroad, 
if we could not get work at home. . . . Wherever I could find 
anything to do I went. 


Thus it was that David Wilkinson visited every sec- 
tion of the new nation, and wherever he went worked 
at his trade. He was employed first on the Delaware 
and Raritan canal in New Jersey; then he travelled 
west to the Ohio; and from there south, into Virginia; 
and some time, during these wanderings, he helped 
build a wire bridge over the Ottawa river in Canada. 
At length, the menace of “free trade and such abomi- 
nations” being past, he returned to New York State 
and reéstablished himself in a prosperous business at 
Cohoes. In the closing paragraph of his Reminiscences, 
Wilkinson wrote: “These are the recollections of an old 
man, and you will please take them for what they are 
worth. If they are worth anything to any one, I shall 
be glad.” Surely these recollections are of great 
value, not only for the glimpse they give us of the 
ingenious Pawtucket blacksmith who became an impor- 
tant figure in the introduction of manufactures into the 
United States, but for the light they throw upon an 
important era in the life of the nation. His biography, 
if adequate material for it can be collected, will con- 
stitute an interesting chapter in the economic history of 
New England. 














ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CRITICISM 
OF THOREAU 


JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD 


EORGE Eliot in later life made a collection of 

such articles from her earlier work as she wished 
preserved in permanent form and left them with a 
written injunction that no other pieces published before 
1857 should be reproduced in collected editions of her 
writing. Thus a brief but appreciative review of Wal- 
den; or Life in the Woods, which, as assistant editor, 
she wrote for the Westminster Review, has not been re- 
printed. A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers 
had not been reviewed in the British press.’ This 
review of Walden by George Eliot was, therefore, 
the first critical notice of Thoreau to appear in England: 


In a volume called “Walden; or Life in the Woods”—pub- 
lished last year but quite interesting enough for us to break our 
rule by a retrospective notice — we have a bit of pure Amer- 
ican life (not the go-ahead species, but its opposite pole) ani- 
mated by that energetic yet calm spirit of innovation, that prac- 
tical as well as theoretic independence of formulae, which is 
peculiar to some of the finer American minds. The writer tells 
us how he chose, for some years, to be a stoic of the woods; 
how he built his house; how he earned the necessaries of his 
simple life by cultivating a bit of ground. He tells his system 
of diet, his studies, his reflections, and his observations of natu- 
ral phenomena. These last are not only made with a keen eye 
but have their interest enhanced by passing through the medium 
of a deep poetic sensibility; and, indeed, we feel throughout the 
book the presence of a refined as well as a hardy mind. People 


? Walter T. Haydon, “Thoreau: Philosopher, Poet, Naturalist,” Book- 
man (London), xx11 (June, 1917), 84. 
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— very wise in their own eyes — who would have every man’s 
life ordered according to a particular pattern, and who are in- 
tolerant of every existence the utility of which is not palpable 
to them, may poph-pooh Mr. Thoreau and this episode in his 
history, as unpracticable and dreamy. Instead of contesting 
this opinion ourselves, we will let Mr. Thoreau speak for him- 
self. There is plenty of sturdy sense mingled with his un- 
worldliness.” 

Two long quotations followed; the well-known pas- 
sages in which Thoreau gives his reasons for going to 
the woods, and the other, equally famous, which begins, 
“T did not read books the first summer; I hoed beans.” 
How perceptive was Miss Evans when she wrote of 
“people — very wise in their own eyes—” who would 
pooh-pooh Mr. Thoreau! Or had she, by any chance, 
read “A Yankee Diogenes” which had appeared in 
Putnam’s Monthly for the preceding October? The 
author was Charles Frederick Briggs, a friend of James 
Russell Lowell. Briggs it was who saw to the publi- 
cation of A Fable for Critics in New York in 1848. 
The best Lowell could say of Thoreau in that poem was: 


There comes — , for instance; to see him’s rare sport, 
Tread in Emerson’s tracks with legs painfully short; 

How he jumps, how he strains, and gets red in the face 

To keep step with the mystagogue’s natural pace! 

He follows as close as a stick to a rocket, 

His fingers exploring his prophet’s each pocket. 

Fie, for shame, brother bard! With good fruit of your own 
Can’t you let neighbor Emerson’s orchard alone? 


Now Briggs, a man who had moulded himself on 
the ideas of Lowell, could see nothing to praise, or even 
condone, in either Walden or Thoreau. He complained 
(and the complaint seems an odd one to readers of 


® Westminster Review, 1x (January, 1856), 302-303. 
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Walden), that Thoreau did not state the cause which 
led him to resort to the woods. It must, he surmised, 
have been the remarkable and ridiculous desire to dis- 
cover how little food would keep a man alive; that was 
a curiosity not only queer but open to suspicion. 

We have a mistrust of the sincerity of the St. Simeon Stylites, 
and suspect that they come down from their pillars in the night- 
time when nobody is looking at them. Diogenes placed his tub 
where Alexander would be sure of seeing it, and Mr. Thoreau 
ingenuously confesses that he occasionally went out to dine, and 
when the society of woodchucks and chipping squirrels were 
insufficient for his amusement, he liked to go into Concord and 
listen to the village gossips in the stores and taverns. 


It is notorious that none of Thoreau’s virtues would 
seem to have been apparent to Lowell when he wrote 
his famous essay on Thoreau in the North American 
Review —that essay which has variously been denounced 
as “a masterpiece of hostile innuendo,” a satire “by one 
whose gifts render such obtuseness well-nigh unpardon- 
able,” “the product of a mind from which poetry and 
youth had evaporated,” and “Misrepresentation that is 
said to have been inspired by personal prejudice.”* 
Lowell’s estimate resolved into a diatribe against a her- 
mit and shanty-man, a pompous rustic, a hypocritical 
weakling who, pretending to mysticism, was merely 
misty. The essay begins with superior and contemptuous 
designation of Thoreau as one of “the pistillate plants 
kindled to fruitage by the Emersonian pollen.”* 


* For these strong words of resentment readers are referred to: Henry 
S. Salt, The Life of Henry David Thoreau (London, 1896), 191; Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau as Remembered by a Young 
Friend (Boston, 1917), 9; John Macy, The Spirit of American Litera- 
ture (New York, 1908), 171; and Gilbert P. Colman, “Thoreau and 
His Critics”: the Dial, xt (June, 1906), 352. 

* J. R. Lowell, My Study Windows (Boston, 1871), 199. 
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As a plain instance of criticism which begets criticism, 
came Robert Louis Stevenson’s essay in England many 
years later. Neither Lowell nor Stevenson despised 
cleverness for the sake of cleverness. If anything, the 
English writer’s criticism in the Cornhill Magazine for 
June, 1879, was more facile and disingenuous than its 
American predecessor. In a piece of beautifully-written 
disparagement, Stevenson, after using many words, de- 
livered his dictum in one: “Thoreau was a skulker.”° 
Stevenson’s was the essay of a romantic who was con- 
stitutionally unable to approach the point of view of 
Thoreau or conceive its passionate sincerity. Lowell, 
perhaps, did not wish to understand. But these attacks, 
immeasurably influential on later criticism of Thoreau, 
have survived, if only for their own excellence as mar- 
vels of skillful invective. Yet considerably before 
Stevenson’s essay in the Cornhill, American and Eng- 
lish criticism of Henry Thoreau had taken separate 
ways. 

2 

Thoreau has drawn out the comment of many critics, 
both English and American, and many different kinds 
of both. Because he is a complex figure — too complex 
for some who would explain him —this criticism has 
been even ludicrously diverse. There has been, too, as 
Mr. Salt reminds us, a tendency in both England and 
America to label and classify the man by standards 
which did not happen to be his. To naturalists he was 
all naturalist, to ethical critics he was moralist and phi- 


5 Familiar Studies of Men and Books (New York, 1891), 137. It is 
only fair to say that after a fierce attack by Dr. Alexander H. Japp, 
(H. A. Page) in the Spectator, Stevenson recanted and apologized (in an 
introduction to this :291 edition of Familiar Studies) for much that he 
had written of Thoreau. 
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losopher, to literary historians he was (or was not) a 
master of prose or verse. In America one thing was 
obvious from the first —it had twice been pointed out 
by Lowell: Thoreau was an imitator of Emerson and 
to be criticized as such. Others also stressed the point; 
especially F. B. Sanborn.® This was the point which 
American critics dwelt on for long—the accusation from 
which Thoreau’s later critics had to defend him. In- 
deed, they had not only to clear him of all the charges 
which Lowell had made but the strictures which Emer- 
son had allowed to slip into his “Memorial Address”; 
at least that is what American critics made it their busi- 
ness to do down to the end of the last century.’ 

Only when American critics ceased insisting on or 


ae 


denying this charge of imitation, did they turn their © 


whole attention to a genuine consideration of Thoreau 
as an author. 

In England, criticism of Thoreau early took an en- 
tirely different direction from the start, for Emerson 
did not loom so large in that country as in his own. 
No one was concerned with who did or did not ape him. 
Nor were Thoreau’s virtues or faults as a writer deemed 
worthy any prolonged discussion. It was Thoreau’s 
thoughts and the actions by which he interpreted and 
extended them that really mattered. In the first Eng- 
lish review of Thoreau, George Eliot had noted his 
sturdy sense and independence of formulz. These were 


® Pertaining to Thoreau (Detroit, 1901), 166; Henry D. Thoreau 
(American Men of Letters Series) (Boston, 1888). 

7 See Emerson’s “Biographical Sketch” in 4 Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers (Boston, 1906); W. E. Channing, Thoreau: the 
Poet-Naturalist (Boston, 1873); Annie Russel] Marble, Thoreau: His 
Home, Friends, and Books (New York, 1902); and A. H. Japp, 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims (Boston, 1877). 
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the qualities that appealed to British critics. It was not 
surprising, perhaps, that Thoreau’s unusual ideas and 
practices should receive more attention in the older and 
more conservative country of the two, or that they 
should seem to some of the critics bizarre — phenomena, 
in short, characteristically “American.” 

For some years he was thought of by many English 
readers as a kind of half-wild man of the woods. This 
notion seems to have formed a good part of Dr. Japp’s 
conception. Theodore Watts-Dunton, in reviewing Dr. 
Japp’s book in the Atheneum for November 3, 1877, 
enlarged on the characteristics which Dr. Japp had pro- 
fessed to find Thoreau and St. Francis of Assisi had in 
common. Watts-Dunton’s essay was, for the most part, 
a superficial rhapsody upon Thoreau’s supposedly mar- 
velous intimacy with animals and birds. He referred 
to him as the original of Hawthorne’s Donatello in the 
Marble Faun and spent much space considering Tho- 
reau’s qualifications to be entitled a genuine “Child of 
the Open Air.” Indeed, the American title of this 
study, originally called “Thoreau, His Life and Aims,” 
after Dr. Japp’s book, is Henry Thoreau and other 
Children of the Open Air. William Sharp (Fiona 
Macleod) developed these fancies at a still later date.* 
Such vagaries were inevitable. As early as 1874 there 
were other English critics who recognized what Thoreau 
stood for and the philosophic and practical value of his 
ideas. 

A writer in the British Quarterly Review for that 
year found that Thoreau’s stature was heroic. He was 
one of the most vigorous and independent of men. 


* “Henry David Thoreau,” Encyclopedia Britannica, Tenth Edition, 
XXII, 153. 
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His cutting brusqueness of which even his dearest friends 

sometimes made mention arose out of the seriousness and 
severity of his nature, which abhorred all triviality and vain 
conversation, and which, combined with such keen imagination 
and fiery hatred of wrong as characterized him, is always a 
main ingredient in heroism.” 
It was no cowardly withdrawal (such as Lowell and 
Stevenson had professed to see) which took Thoreau 
to Walden, but an idea the very opposite to the one 
which had inspired Rousseau. Thoreau went to the 
woods not to escape men, but to fit himself for life with 
them. He went to the woods in order to act; —to act 
in such a way that he might stand independent, free, 
and vigorous, ever afterward. 

Three years later Thoreau was introduced to Ireland 
with an article in the Dublin University Magazine. The 
author of this essay, which was largely biographical, 
avowed the purpose of bringing Thoreau to Irish read- 
ers who did not know him and correcting the mistaken 
impression of those who did that he was only “an odd 
sort of a man who liked living alone in a wood.””° The 
conservative Spectator, like the British Quarterly, was 
quick to recognize Thoreau as “An Apostle of Free- 
dom,” and to find it Thoreau’s peculiar merit that he 
was a philosopher in action as well as in word: 

The life of Thoreau during the two years he passed at 
Walden was liberty expressed in the clearest language. He 
could live gaily on what most men would call starvation. By 


this means he was able to reconcile his keen intellectual craving, 
and his still keener love of nature, with the law of existence." 


*“Henry Thoreau, the Poet-Naturalist,” British Quarterly Review, 
Lix (January, 1874), 94-101. 

2° Mabel Collins, “Thoreau: Hermit and Thinker,” Dublin University 
Magazine, xc (November, 1877), 621. 


11 Spectator, Liv (February 17, 1883), 240. 
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But a second Spectator article in 1885 displayed some 
of the scorn not uncharacteristic of English critical pe- 
riodicals in treating of the literary qualities of American 
authors. There are British critics who can never quite 
forgive American writers for using the English lan- 
guage — even when they acknowledge the fact that they 
can. 

He was not a philosopher, he was not a thinker, as the word 
is generally understood. He wrote nothing by which he will 
long be remembered. . . . He is not great in soul or mind.” 
Nevertheless this article, too, emphasized Thoreau’s 
basic qualities. What attracted readers to Thoreau was 
not his style, but his courageous fight for freedom. In 
1886 Thoreau’s most appreciative critic, Mr. Henry S. 
Salt, admirably contradicted the Spectator’s censure: 

He was in the truest sense an original writer; his work is 
absolutely unique. Walden alone is sufficient to win him a 
place among the immortals, for it is incomparable alike in mat- 


ter and style and deserves to be a sacred book in the library of 
every cultured and thoughtful man.” 


Once again, it should be noticed, Thoreau’s ideas were 
held to be of chief importance. Thoreau was depicted as 
a fearless thinker of native shrewdness and penetration 
who, testing the worth of much that is called indispen- 
sable to artificial life, rejected a good part as superfluous 
and even damaging. Writing some years later in the 
Fortnightly Review this same critic declared that if rec- 
ognition had come slowly to Thoreau and he was not yet 
acknowledged as a thinker where he had already been 
received as a writer, it was “plainly because the message 
brought by him was in some respects a disturbing one 


12 Spectator, Lvi1 (January 24, 1885), 122. 
13 Temple Bar Magazine, Lxxviit (November, 1886), 382. 
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and unwelcome to the majority of those who heard it.””* 
* * * 


In 1895 appeared Robert Blatchford’s Merrie Eng- 
land. Of this book, which stirred the industrial re- 
formers of England, over two million copies were sold. 
The influence of Thoreau permeated it plainly. As 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson puts it, most of the ardent young 
men who were disciples of Blatchford carried copies of 
Walden about in their pockets. Not only that, but lit- 
erary societies were founded in English industrial dis- 
tricts and named after the title of Thoreau’s most fa- 
mous book. It would scarcely be too much to say that 
the first, and recent, British Labor government can be 
traced back to the youthful reformers who were so’ 
strongly influenced by Thoreau.” 

A second instance of Thoreau’s influence on the af- 
fairs of the British Empire is even more recent and 
spectacular. It was a copy of Thoreau’s The Duty of 
Civil Disobedience which first gave Ghandi, in 1907, 
his ideas of passive resistance — of firmness without vio- 
lence, of the moral right to disobey unjust laws." On 
August 30, 1931, the New York Times printed a com- 
plete summary of the ideas Thoreau expressed in this 
essay. When Ghandi made his sensational and inef- 


14 “Widening Influence of Thoreau,” Current Literature, xiv (Av- 
gust, 1908), 170. 

18H. M. Tomlinson, “Two Americans and a Whale,” Harpers, CLU 
(April, 1926), 620. Nor has this writer’s appreciation of Thoreau 
flagged. The last sentence of All Our Yesterdays (New York, 1930), 
445, Mr. Tomlinson’s philosophic novel of the last war, is enclosed 
quotation marks, for it is also the final sentence of Walden: “Only dst 
day dawns to which we are awake. There is more day to dawn. The 
sun is but a morning star.” 


#® Henry Seidel Canby, Classic Americans (New York, 1931), 185. 
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fectual trip to London in the winter of 1931, a copy 
of Thoreau’s essay is said to have gone with him. 
Consistently, then, English critics have recognized in 
Thoreau a thinker —a man whose ideas and practices 
of liberty and independence, whose moral judgments, 
were important. All the time that American writers 
were haggling over the eccentricities of his personality, 
maligning or defending him for speaking with an accent 
that resembled Emerson’s or for accepting pies from 
his mother’s larder while living as a hermit at Walden, 
the English had seized on the essentials of his thought 
and life. In 1888 the Encyclopedia Britannica opened 
its account of Thoreau with the statement that he was 
“one of the most strongly-marked individualities of 
modern times.” It described him as having striven to 
gain an absolute independency in thought and action. 
In 1917 the London Times Literary Supplement de- 
voted its first two pages to the Thoreau centenary, the 
critic reverting to what England had always recognized 
as Thoreau’s distinctive achievement. It was “to lay 
bare what was within him — to let life take its own way 
unhindered by artificial constraint.” Mr. Tomlinson 
even hinted in 1926 (in the essay to which reference 
has already been made) that it might be unwise for 
Americans to look too closely into Thoreau—as did 
Blatchford and his young men, and Ghandi: 


A second and a steadier look at him might be disastrous to 
the western conception of the strenuous life. . . . Thoreau’s 
words, like those of another and a far greater Teacher of an 
Oriental Philosophy, simply dismiss with a little gesture most 
of our highly important activities as a man might wave at an 
annoying fly. 
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But Americans (American critics, at least), are be- 
ginning to turn their attention to Thoreau. Before con- 
sidering them, however, one can not resist reference to 
a recent bit of comment on Thoreau from the hand of 
an English reviewer writing for an American magazine. 
Perhaps the influence of Stevenson is not yet dead, in 
spite of his apology; for the essay simmers with dis- 
paragement —in Stevenson’s vein if hardly in Steven- 
son’s style: 

Thoreau is cried up as being one of the greatest American 
writers. In reality he was an awkward, nervous, self-conscious 
New Englander who, together with an authentic taste for ori- 
ental and classical literature, developed a singular liking for his 
own home woods. ... He does not strike me as an original 
thinker. . . . Mysticism, that obstinately recurring form of | 
human self-deception, is in his case even more unsatisfactory 
than usual, while his descriptions of nature that have every- 
where won such applause, are seldom out of the ordinary.” 


This writer found the naiveté of Thoreau’s mind in- 
credible. Much of his writing was sheer affectation; 
his very best was a poor second best. His refusal in 
marriage by Ellen Sewall (with whom Thoreau may 
or may not have been in love—more probably not) 
helped to dry up “an already somewhat sapless na- 
ture.”** “Thoreau,” concludes Mr. Powys with a cer- 
tain unpretentious eloquence, “was a great reader of 
books in the ancient tradition, but he was neither a pro- 
found thinker nor a great writer, and that is the truth.” 


* * * 


17 Llewellyn Powys, “Thoreau; A Disparagement,” the Bookman, 
Lxix (August, 1929), 163. 

18 See T. M. Raysor, “The Love Story of Thoreau,” North Carolina 
Studies in Philology, xxi (April, 1926), 451-463. 
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Yet recognition for Thoreau’s literary merits devel- 
oped much sooner in this country than in England. In 
the Britannica article already mentioned it was remarked 
in 1888: “His best known work, Walden, constitutes the 
second volume of the series known as the Camelot 
Series, otherwise Thoreau’s productions are not widely 
known in Britain.” Two years before that time Mr. 
Salt had lamented the fact that he was hardly known 
as he should have been. But in the United States 
Thoreau had been accorded recognition as a writer first 
by Lowell, which seems strange; then by Emerson, 
which was important; and later by Hawthorne, which 
was gratifying.” Because as some critics were percep- 
tive and some slavish, that recognition waited. Interest 
in Thoreau’s books fell off for a time — William Dean 
Howells was compelled to refer to Thoreau in 1900 as 
“an author who has fallen into that abeyance awaiting 
all authors, great or small, at some time or another.”” 
Howells rightly believed that the situation could only 
be temporary. A ten-volume edition of Thoreau’s 
works had been issued in 1893, and another in twenty 
volumes appeared in 1908. By this time Thoreau was 
receiving tribute from many quarters.” This did not 
mean, however, that, as in Britain, Thoreau was being 
seriously considered as a thinker. 

Twenty years later, it was Thoreau’s ideas that critics 
in this country were considering. In 1920 the New 


19 Lowell was quoted in “Pertaining to Thoreau,” Massachusetts 
ly Review, December, 1849; see also American Notebooks 
Boston, 1886), 318, 319, 332- 

2° Literary Friends and Acquaintances (Boston, 1900), 57. 

21 New York Tribune, November 25, 1893; E. K. Dunton, “An Old 
and New Estimate of Thoreau,” Dial, xxx111 (December, 1902), 464; 
William Lyon Phelps, Howells, James, Bryant, and Other Essayists (New 
York, 1924), 66. 
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York Times referred to him as an “Individualist of 
Individualists.”** Now he was one who had chosen 
his own way of life, followed it, and enjoyed it—a 
man who thought for himself and expressed his thought 
in his own manner. The world of 1920 had too few 
such men. He had for too long been overshadowed 
by Emerson. He was more to be thought of as an 
individual in his own right.” In 1927 Mr. J. Brooks 
Atkinson published his stimulating Henry Thoreau, the 
Cosmic Y ankee, describing Thoreau as a thinker whose 
ideas were valid for the twentieth century as well as 
treating of him as a mystic and a poet. Thoreau’s 
philosophy, he urged, was alive and significant for a 
new period in American ideas and deeds. Solitude, 
simplicity, independence —these are the essentials of 
Thoreau’s teaching, and American critics are uniting to 
find them peculiarly palatable. 

As late as 1928 John Cournos wrote: 

Thoreau very early saw the futility of the vast energy ex- 
pended by man for material ends; perhaps the frugality of his 
own nature —he was a mixture of Norman and Scotch stocks— 
gave him the power to see more clearly than other men how, 
as humanity worked harder, its wants piled up, and its once 
humble habitations became relative mansions, repositories of 
numerous useless furniture and gewgaws; thus the human mind 
floundered in the confusion of its possessions.” 


Long before, the British reviewers had recognized this 
capital desire for independence of people and things in 
Thoreau at a time when the Spectator dubbed him 
“Apostle of Freedom.” Still another American critic 

22 September 12, 1920. 

23 New York Times, January 30, 1921. 


24“A Comparison of Gaugin with Thoreau,” 4 Modern Plutarch 
(Indianapolis, 1928), 71. 
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thought Thoreau’s methods of insuring himself pos- 
session of his own soul despite the pressure of social and 
economic forces, valuable for the lives of twentieth- 
century men living in American cities.” And, last but 
not least, a New York lawyer held him up, in 1930, 
to the graduating class of one of the foremost women’s 
colleges as an example of a free individual, exhorting 
his listeners to be themselves individuals despite the 
world of mass and machinery in which they lived.” 
Dr. Canby’s critical study—the latest major critical 
study of Thoreau to appear in the United States — con- 
sidered him almost entirely as a thinker whose strong 
doubts concerning the final efficaciousness of our indus- 
trial order are being proved only too well-founded. 
Although appreciation of Thoreau’s literary qualities 
came sooner from American than from English critics, 
it came generously, if tardily: 

I suppose Thoreau has done as much as any other writer to 
give my mind a cast, for I knew his principal works when I 
was young. . . . There have been reviewers who have hinted 
at origins for my books, but not one of them has ever noticed 


that I must have brooded long on Walden Pond, in apparition, 
as a youth.” 


English criticism was marked from the beginning by the 
firmer grasp on the essentials of Thoreau’s thought. 


25 George Sholton Hubbell, “Walden Revisited,” Sewanee Review, 
xxxvit (July-September, 1929), 283-294. 

26 Raymond B. Fosdick, “Individualism in the Machine Age,” New 
York Times, June 22, 1930. 

7H. M. Tomlinson, in Harper’s, ctu (April, 1926), 619. 











THE NEW ENGLAND WAY IN HOLLAND 


RAYMOND PHINEAS STEARNS 


TUDENTS of English history are well aware that 
the Puritans experienced a set-back in the latter 
part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign and that they were 
profoundly disappointed with the early treatment 
accorded to them by James I. The king ignored their 
petitions and cast in his lot with the prelates of the 
church of England. When the severe Whitgift died, 
James elevated Bancroft to the see of Canterbury, and 
Puritan ministers were indeed “harried out of the land.” 
Many of these men found refuge in Holland, where 
toleration existed to a degree sufficient for them to 
remain, and, in many cases, to erect churches of their 
own. Some of these exiles, who represented the ex- 
ultant exuberance of the early Elizabethan settlement, 
were extreme and schismatical men; others merely ab- 
horred the pagan origins of many ceremonies and insti- 
tutions in the church of England. Of the latter, espe- 
cially, several found employment in Holland either 
as chaplains to English regiments stationed in the Low 
Countries, or with the English merchant-adventurers. 
In many Dutch towns the merchant-adventurers 
established churches with the permission and financial 
support of the states of Holland. Among the expelled 


? “Boswell Papers,” Add. MSS. 6394 (two volumes of unpublished 
MSS. in the British Museum), 1, folio 175. Hereinafter cited as “Bos- 
well Papers.” Daniel Neal, The History of the Puritans... , Edited 
by J. O. Choules, 2 volumes (New York, 1871), 1, 242; William Steven, 
The History of the Scottish Church, Rotterdam (Edinburgh and Rotter- 
dam, 1833), 259 ff. The “Boswell Papers” consist of correspondence 
and papers of Sir William Boswell, English ambassador to the Hague 
from 1632 until the collapse of the government of Charles I during 
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English divines who ministered to these English congre- 
gations were a few very learned men who had a great 
and lasting influence on the history of dissent. John 


the English Civil War. William Boswell was a Suffolk man, edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Cambridge (Fellow, 1606; M.A., 1607). 
Little is recorded of his activities until 1620, when he served as secretary 
to Lord Herbert, ambassador to Paris. Later (1622) he was secretary to 
John Williams, bishop of Lincoln, and in : 024-1625 he was M.P. for 
Boston. During his parliamentary career he was chosen one of two 
“clerks extraordinary” to the council, which post he held until 1632. 
Boswell acted as a diplomatic agent in Lorraine and Piedmont (1628- 
1630) and was associated with Sir Dudley Carleton in the latter’s work 
as ambassador at the Hague. In 1632, when it was bruited about that 
Boswell was to succeed Carleton at the Hague, a newswriter described 
him as “one of the ablest and honestest men of our nation.” The new 
ambassador left in August, 1632, and was knighted in absentia the fol- 
lowing year. Boswell was a zealous supporter of the English church and 
of the government of Charles I. When Queen Henrietta Maria went to 
Holland in 1641, Boswell aided her in pawning the crown jewels. 
Throughout the Civil War he was an important royalist agent in the 
Low Countries whose activities Glover, Peter, and Strickland strove to 
counteract. Because of his zeal against parliament, Boswell’s property 
in England was sequestered in 1643. He died, heart-broken and defeated, 
soon after the execution of the “Royal Martyr.” Bosweil’s papers, es- 
pecially the first volume, contain important and hitherto generally un- 
exploited sources on the affairs of those New England “Fathers” who 
were in Holland between 1625 and 1640. The second volume consists 
mainly of letters between Boswell and Sir Simon D’Ewes, De Laet, and 
other learned men of the time. The letters indicate that Boswell himself 
was no mean scholar and that he was a member of that group of scholars 
who, soon after, formed the Royal Society. It is strange that the “Boswell 
Papers” have been neglected when they cast so much light upon the 
lives of those early Puritans whom Laud exiled to Holland. Champlin 
Burrage, The Early English Dissenters in the Light of Recent Research 
(Cambridge, 1912), 1, 281, states that the “Boswell Papers” were 
“only casually used by Dr. John Waddington” and “apparently unknown 
to Dr. Dexter,” and, while Mr. Burrage liberally uses the manuscripts 
and publishes several of them (1, 295-305; 11, 260-290), he does not 
present in a connected or complete fashion the story which is hidden away 
in Boswell’s literary remains. For Boswell’s life see the Dictionary of 
National Biography; Autobiography of Thomas Raymond, G. Davies, 
Editor, Appendix II, “Life of Sir William Boswell”: Camden Society, 3d 
Series, xxvii1 (London, 1917); Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, James 1, 1619-1623, 364, 379, 406, 465, 576; James I, 1623- 
1625, 171; Charles I, 1627-1628, 1313; 1628-1629, 483, 5315 1629- 
1631, 2, 182, 183 ff; Journals of the House of Commons, 11 (1642- 
1644), 141; The Diary of John Evelyn (London, 1819), 11, 39: “Nich- 
olas Papers.” 
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Paget and John Forbes were Presbyterians who were 
honored both in England and in Holland for their learn- 
ing and piety. Henry Jacob and William Ames be- 
came famous for the creation of a new, middle-of-the- 
road sect, which maintained that the English church 
was a true church but that its ceremonies savored too 
much of popery and that its ecclesiastical organization 
needed remodelling in imitation of the primitive 
church.” These men acquired sizable congregations 
among the English merchant-adventurers in Holland 
and in Germany, and they kept closely in touch with 
their fellow-sufferers in England. 

When Archbishop Bancroft died in 1610, he was 
succeeded by Dr. George Abbot, a man of very differ- 
ent spirit and convictions. Under Abbot, the English 
church in the latter part of James’s reign was as notable 
for laxity towards Puritans as the early part had been 
remarkable for severity. From the opening of Abbot’s 
régime until the Laudian “persecutions” under Charles 
I, the Puritans in England increased greatly in num- 
bers; new leaders appeared, and their theories were 
perfected and refined. Many of the early, more vio- 
lent notions of reform were discountenanced in favor 
of Presbyterianism or of “Jacobitism,” that is, the prin- 
ciples of Henry Jacob and William Bradshawe as per- 
fected by William Ames, John Davenport, John Cotton, 
and others. During the first decade of the reign of 
Charles I, these two groups formed the essence of 
Puritanism in England. They were gregarious sects, 
constantly in communication with one another in Eng- 
land and with their colleagues in the Low Countries. 


2? Champlin Burrage, Tie Early English Dissenters in the Light of 
Recent Research (Cambridge, England, 1912), 1, 281 f. 
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In 1625, the “Jacobites,” or Independents as they were 
called a few years later, established an organization of 
feoffees to purchase impropriations with which they 
hoped to extend the authority of their sect within the 
church of England. The scheme was not very success- 
ful, but the organization gave the Independents a unity 
somewhat analogous to the Scottish kirk among the 
Presbyterians.” 

The elevation of William Laud to the diocese of 
Bath and Wells in 1626, to the privy council in 1627, 
and ultimately to the archiepiscopal see in 1633, frus- 
trated the plans of the Puritans. Secure in the good 
graces of the king, Laud’s systematic extirpation of all 
nonconformists caused scores of “godly, painfull min- 
isters” to flee to the Continent and to the new world. 
To Paget, Forbes, Ames, and other victims of the earlier 
archiepiscopal wrath were added such men as Hugh 
Peter, Thomas Hooker, and John Davenport, until the 
Low Countries became a nursery of Puritan ministers 
planted among the English regiments and the merchant- 
adventurers. 

These ministers and the majority of their congre- 
gations were English subjects.‘ After Queen Elizabeth 
chartered the company of merchant-adventurers in 
1564, scores of English tradesmen settled in towns of 
the Low Countries and Germany.’ A few years later 
the Dutch asserted their independence from Spain and 


*$. R. Gardiner, The History of England (London, 1886), vil, 258- 
260; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1633-1634, 
192-193; Rushworth, Historical Collections, 1, pt. 1, 150-152. 

* W. E. Lingelbach, “The Merchant Adventurers of England”: Tran- 
sactions and Reprints From the Original Sources of European History, 
2nd. Series, 11 (Philadelphia, 1920), 189-190. 

® David Macpherson, Annals of Commerce (London, 1805), 11, 140 ff. 
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proclaimed toleration of religions, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, in her uncertain way, sent Leicester with English 
troops to assist the Dutch in maintaining their infant 
state against Spain.* Thus, before the end of the six- 
teenth century, the major towns in the Low Countries 
contained, in nearly every instance, a group of English 
people — merchant-adventurers, soldiers, or Brownists, 
Barrowists, and the like who sought refuge in Holland 
from the persecution of English bishops.’ As the Dutch 
towns developed into great marts for central Europe, 
the number of English merchants in Holland increased. 
At the same time, the Low Countries became a training- 
school for English soldiers. The multiplicity of sects 
among the wrangling English fanatics at Amsterdam 
made the term, “an Amsterdam of Religions,” synony- 
mous, in the seventeenth century, with rank ecclesiasti- 
cal anarchy. 

The need for spiritual instruction arose among the 
English merchants and soldiers in Holland. The sol- 
diers solved the problem easily by the appointment of 
chaplains paid by the troops, but the number of mer- 
chants in any single town was often too small to sup- 
port a church without excessive financial burdens.” 
Frequently, it seems, they attended services conducted 
by the soldiers’ chaplains when the troops were gar- 
risoned near by, and when the soldiers took the field, 
they went without spiritual food.’ However, by the 

® J. A. Froude, History of England (London, 1870-1872), x11, 1-98. 

7 For a description of the Brownists and other English sects at Middle- 
burg, Amsterdam, and elsewhere, see Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 
1, 101 ff. and 136 f. 

® “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 175. 


® “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 270-275: “A true Relation of the first 
Erection of an English Church in Vtrecht. With the proceedings since.” 
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1620’s, many of the English merchant groups had be- 
come large enough to “settle a congregation” and to 
support a church. By that time, English congregations 
existed at Amsterdam, Leyden, and Campvere. Within 
the next decade, English churches were organized at 
Flushing, Delft, Utrecht, Dort, Gorinchem, the Hague, 
and Rotterdam” —all of which had chapels or churches 
in which to hold their services. In addition, according 
to a survey made for Boswell about 1634, there were 
more than a dozen English chaplains ministering to the 
garrisons or to the regiments in the field.” 

The number of communicants in each congregation 
varied, no doubt, with the number of English mer- 
chants in the town. While no statistics are available, 
it seems that the ministers served from about forty 
families in the smaller centers to about two hundred 
families in the larger.* A large English congregation 
existed at Delft, where the merchant-adventurers main- 
tained a factory until 1635. Amsterdam, Utrecht, the 
Hague, and, after 1630, Rotterdam, likewise contained 
English churches of over one hundred families. Many 
of the congregations, even in the larger centers, re- 

1 Steven, Scottish Church, Rotterdam. See the various sections therein 
which deal separately with each English church. There was, of course, 


an important English congregation at Middleburg before 1610, min- 
istered to by Henry Jacob himself for a time. 

11 See the list of “English Preachers in the Netherlands,” “Boswell 
Papers,” 1, folio 175, printed in Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 11, 
276-277. Before 1640, a second English congregation arose at Rotterdam, 
and one was organized at Arnheim in 1633. See Steven, Scottish Church, 
Rotterdam, 283-284; 324-335. 

12 These judgments are based upon the descriptions given in the 
“Boswell Papers” and upon the accounts given in Steven. A petition to 
Sir Dudley Carleton from the English at Utrecht for the erection of a 
church was signed by 120 hands: “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 270. 
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ceived financial assistance both from the city and from 
the Dutch states.” 

The English congregations in Holland, together 
with their ministers, were Puritan almost to a man. A 
few were separatists of the Brownist or Barrowist va- 
rieties, and some were Scottish Presbyterians, but the 
majority seem to have been “Jacobites,” or early 
Independents. Once in Holland, these ministers were 
free to practise their Puritan ways as they desired. 
There was no ecclesiastical supervision over the chap- 
lains in the English army. In fact, the chaplains were 
chosen by the regimental officers, and the number of 
nonconforming ministers in the army varied in direct 
proportion to the number of nonconforming colonels. 
Neither the English nor the Dutch Reformed ecclesi- 
astical establishments provided for any regular, churchly 
supervision of these men except insofar as the Dutch 
church was able to draw them into its classes through 
its control of a portion of the chaplains’ salaries. 

The ministers of the merchant-adventurers were 
equally free from ecclesiastical authority. The society 
of merchant-adventurers had been chartered, as we 
have seen, in 1564. It was controlled by a governor 
and assistants chosen by the members in Holland. 
According to the charter, the governor and assistants 
had full authority to make laws and ordinances for the 
society and “to ende and determine all civill causes, 
questions, and controversies arising between or among 
the brethren” without appeal.”* The chief court of the 


13 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 175, 270-275. 


14 Lingelbach, “Merchant Adventurers of England,” xvi, 5; also 
Lingelbach, “The Internal Organization of the Merchant Adventurers 
of England”: Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, ns., XVI 
(London, 1901), 19-67. 
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merchant-adventurers was held on the Continent,’* and 
consequently, the association was practically autonomous 
—a state within the state of Holland. Its charter made 
no provision for its ecclesiastical oversight or church 
establishments; these were provided by the company 
as needs arose.” The ministers, then, of the various 
congregations of the merchant-adventurers in the Low 
Countries were free from the interference of meddling 
bishops. They were paid by the states, and their only 
civil or ecclesiastical superiors were the local deputies 
appointed by the governor and assistants of the com- 
pany. 

Laud’s hand became increasingly heavy upon Puritan 
ministers in England just at the moment when the 
English congregations in Holland were becoming nu- 
merous enough and financially able to support churches 
of their own. Many of the Puritan divines who, for 
one reason or another, did not go to New England, 
found refuge in Holland. Nearly all these exiles were 
early Independents or were converted to Independent 
views." Given the freedom from external control 
for which the Independents had sought many years, 
these men were able to establish that organization of 

18 At Antwerp until its sack by the duke of Alva; in 1587 the court 
—— to Middleburg and in 1621 it was transferred to Ham- 


16 Lingelbach, “The Merchant Adventurers of England,” 176. 


17 John Forbes, minister at Delft after 1621, was an especially im- 
portant convert; Forbes had been a Scottish Presbyterian, but his asso- 
ciates in Holland had inclined him towards Independency. Perhaps it was 
Henry Jacob himself who turned Forbes to his views; he and Forbes 
were colleagues at Middleburg for a time between 1611 and 1621. After 
1621 nearly all of Forbes’s associates were Independents and all of his 
contemporaries considered Forbes as an Independent. See Steven, Scottish 
Church, Rotterdam, 294-297; Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 1, 
296-300. 
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churches which Henry Jacob and other early leaders — 
had hailed as the true primitive church. At the same 
time, they needed an association to take care of inter- 
church problems. With this latter end in view, James I, 
some time before 1621, had granted to these ministers 
the right to organize themselves after the pattern of 
the French and Dutch Reformed churches in order 
that they might have an agency 

- + to suppresse those who took upon them the function of 
preachers, without Lawful vocation or Admission to the Min- 


istry. and 2.ly to examine restraine and punish the ill manners 
of such as give scandall by their vitious lives.” 


Likewise, they were to suppress books and pamphlets 
“any way derogatory to the Church or State of Eng- 
land.” That James should expect ministers who, as a 
whole, had been exiled for nonconformity to effect a 
Presbyterian organization and then support English 
episcopacy is indeed humorous; but such seem to have 
been his anticipations. 

It was simple enough for the English ministers in 
Holland to organize their several congregations some- 
what like the Dutch churches. As a whole, they ap- 
proved such a model. But they were unwilling to 
join the Dutch classes and to admit their authority, for, 
according to the teaching of Henry Jacob, William 
Bradshawe, and other founders of Independency, asso- 
ciations of churches had no authority over the individual 
congregation except by way of counsel and advice. 
Nevertheless, in order to manage inter-church affairs 
and to carry out the purposes of King James’s grant, 
they needed to effect an organization. Consequently, 


18 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 40-44; Calendar of State Papers, Do- 
mestic Series, Charles I, 1629-1631, 110. 
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in 1621, John Forbes, minister at Delft, petitioned the 
states of Holland for permission to organize a classis 
of the English ministers there, independent of the 
Dutch classes.” After some hesitation, the states ap- 
proved and they commissioned Forbes to organize “the 
Synod of the English and Scottish Ministers in the 
Netherlands” for the purpose of “the better ordering” 
of the English ministers in their midst.” Thus, by 
means of the grant of James I and the commission 
from the Dutch states to John Forbes, the Independents 
in Holland were at liberty to erect their own ecclesias- 
tical edifice practically free from all outside inter- 
ference. 

For a time the English classis attracted no attention, 
but after Charles I became king it was noised about in 
England that Forbes and his associates had assumed the 
power to ordain ministers, had introduced a new liturgy 
more suitable to their taste, and had done other things 
wholly unintended by and contrary to the royal grant. 
Sir Dudley Carleton, ambassador to the Hague, inves- 
tigated these reports and placed his findings before the 
English privy council. They issued instructions to the 
ambassador which, on May 19, 1628, he passed on to 
the English classis. The council ordered 
. .. that the said Ministers meddle not with the making or com- 
posing, much lesse the publishing of any new Liturgie or set 
forme of prayer for their congregations. [ Likewise it instructed 
the ministers] by no means [to] exercise the power of Ordi- 
nation; but that they leave both English and Scottish to receive 


holy orders only from their owne Mother Churches established 
in those two kingdomes: And that they accept of no other into 


19 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 146. 
2° Steven, Scottish Church, Rotterdam, 261-265; also 397, “Art. 161.” 
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any pastoral charge, but those only who have beene so ordained. 
[The ministers were to] bring in no novelties in any rites or 
Ceremonies, [and, in case any trouble arose concerning the 
interpretation of these instructions, they were to appeal] to his 
Majesties Ambassador or Agent for the time being, who will 
ever have, or be able to procure such directions from his Majesty 
whereby so godly a worke, may be duly and rightly advanced.” 

Forbes and the English classis replied to these orders 
in a decidedly impertinent manner on June 1, 1628. 
Like good Independents, they protested that they still 
held communion with the church of England, “not- 
withstanding any difference of enternal order”; that 
they had no intention of making or publishing any new 
liturgy, but only to enlarge the old one which had been 
in continual use in all the English churches in Holland 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth. As to ordination, 
they can not omit it nor leave it to others without being 
guilty of neglecting that office laid upon them by Christ. 
They can not grant the power of ordination exclu- 
sively “to a forraine Ecclesiastical power” and thus 
make Holland subject to “a forraine Authority.” Such 
a practice would endanger Holland and create a dis- 
taste for the church of England in the Low Countries. 
The English churches in Holland have never refused 
ministers ordained in England or in Scotland, but nei- 
ther do they dare to refuse ministers ordained by the 
Dutch, “it arguing plainly a professed separation from 
them.” They are conscious of no innovations, and they 
practise nothing but which is conformable. Lastly, they 


. . . humbly beseech your Majestie to take notice of the most 
wise, religious, and just resolution of your Majesties father of 
happy memory, not only practised, but also published by him; 


21 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 40-44; Steven, Scottish Church, Rotter- 
dam, 263-265. 
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not to meddle with any but those within the precincts of his own 
dominions, and to leave it absolutely free to every Christian 
King, Prince, and Commonweale to prescribe unto theirs the 
enternal form of Ecclesiasticall government, which godly pat- 
terne if it shall please your Maijestie to follow on our behalfe, 
(who although by birth we acknowledge our selves your Ma- 
jesties subjects, yett by our present state and being are subject to 
the authority of the most Illustrious Lords the State Generall) 
your Majestie shall not only manifest your owne piety and 
justice to the world: but also shall free us, your Majesties 
humble subjects from much trouble; and particularly from that 
perplexity betweene two dangerous extremes where unto we 
are cast by being subject in on and the selfe same thing, to two 
severall, distinct, and supreme authorities; whereby it must of 
necessity follow that some time now or then, we must inevitably 
draw the displeasure of the one or other upon us: it being im- 
possible for us to serve two Masters offending neither.” 


Unfortunately, no records remain to demonstrate 
how this “humble declaration” was received by Charles 
I. Sir Dudley Carleton returned to England some time 
during 1628,” and there was no regular ambassador 
from England to the states until 1632. Forbes, how- 
ever, must have made his peace with the king before 
November, 1629, for when Sir Henry Vane was sent 
on a special mission to Holland at that time, his in- 
structions from the king included 


Direction to bee given you in particular affaire lately moved 
unto us by John Forbes, Minister to our Merchants residing at 
Delft . . . wherein our Agent there can well inform you, what 
passed in the King our Fathers time: how by his authority the 
like liberty being granted them for convening and assembling 
as is used in the Walon Churches, they practised the same at 
first to good purpose for their better maintenance, and Govern- 


22 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 42-44; Steven, Scottish Church, Rotter- 
dam, 263-265. 
23 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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ment of their Ministers; how they were carried soon after by 
some hot-headed Men amongst them to courses Contrary to 
the first good Intention, assuming to themselves power of 
Creation of Ministers, and of framing new Liturgies, or at 
least translating the Dutch Liturgy into English with intention 
to introduce the same amongst our Subiects, which ‘caused us 
to forbid their further assembling, foreseeing the ill consequence 
of such presumption: but in case, seeing their Errours, you find 
them (as Forbes doth assure they are) more moderate, and 
temperate, and that they can hold themselves to the first inten- 
tion of their meetings . . . wee like well, you should give them 
all help towards their maintenance, and allow their meetings 
once yearly: so as they give account in writing what passeth 
amongst them to our Ambassadour, or Agent. . . .™* 


The English classis resumed its functions, then; but, 
in the absence of any regular English agent in Holland, 
there is no means of knowing how well they carried 
out the original purposes of James I. At any rate, no 
trouble is recorded for a time. Forbes, accompanied 
by Hugh Peter, went to see Gustavus Adolphus soon 
‘after the “lion of the North” landed in Germany in 
1630.” When they returned, which was before Jan- 
uary, 1632,° Forbes provoked the ire of the deputy 
of the merchant-adventurers at Delft, Edward Missel- 
den, by admitting “divers handicraftsmen, and others 
unfree of this free p[arish?] . . . as members of the 
Congregation” to elect elders and deacons “to the prej- 
udice of the priviledges granted to this free p[arish? ] 
on that behalf.”” This election, obviously engineered 


24 State Papers Domestic, Charles 1; State Papers 16, Volume 152, 
folio 74: Public Record Office, London; Calendar of State Papers, Do- 
mestic Series, Charles 1, 1629-1631, 110. 

25 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 116-119. 

26 Ibid., 1, folios 54-55. 

27 [bid., “The Chaplains Charg.” 
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by Forbes for purposes of his own, aroused Misselden, 
who had been deputy at Delft since 1623. The deputy 
investigated the company’s orders for the government 
of the church and took the matter to the court at Ham- 
burg which resolved “that the Government in the 
church hitherto used, shall continue so without re- 


vision.” ™ 


Misselden’s inquiries into the church affairs at Delft 
not only caused personal animosity with Forbes, but 
also led him further to notice that the church at Delft 
was by no means conformable to the church of England 
or to the Dutch Reformed churches. At this same time, 
Laud and the high commission court were actively root- 
ing out nonconformity in the mother country. Some 
of Laud’s zeal and much of his tactlessness seized 
Misselden and, though he had been inactive in the 
earlier religious controversies at Delft, he began, in 
1632, to force some kind of conformity upon Forbes’s 
congregation. 

In this action, Misselden stirred up a hornet’s nest. 
Forbes was supported both by his English and Scotch 
colleagues in the English classis and by the majority 
of the members of his congregation. The deputy, 
however, persisted. Finding that he could get no 
action from the Hamburg court of the merchant- 
adventurers, he outlined the conditions to the privy 
council in England in March, 1632.” Evidently the 
privy council asked the deputy to present a memo- 


28 “Boswell Papers,” 1, “The Chaplains Charg.” 

2 “Afschriften der Depéches van de Nederlandsche Gezanten in Enge- 
land aan de Staten-Generaal der Vereenigde Nederlanden,” in British 
Museum: Add. MS. 17677 N., folios 317-318; extract from a letter to 
Misselden, April 16, 1632. 
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randum of the conditions among the English churches 
in Holland. At any rate, Misselden presented an elab- 
orate report to Secretary Windebank on October 29, 
1632. The deputy’s report was divided into two parts: 
“The Abuses” and “The Remedies.” In the former, 
Misselden declared, 


That there are about 25 or 30 English churches in the Lowe 
Countries, which for the most part, are Seminaries of disorderly 
preachers. And albeit, that some men may think, that the 
land’s well quit of them, for that they are beyond the seas; yet 
there they do more harme, then they could do here; in or by 
corrupting our nation, writing scandalous bookes, and holding 
continuall correspondence with the Refactories of England. 


The merchant-adventurers’ preachers are, he continued, 
the chief nonconformists in Holland. They observe 
no forms of prayer, no Christmas day nor other holy 
days, no liturgy or sacraments according to any form 
but their own. They plant churches and ordain min- 
isters; they 

. . . haue very much laboured with His Majesty here, and the 


States there, to haue an English Synod, on faire pretences, but 
false grounds, and to order their own turnes. 


Likewise, they refuse to receive Misselden into their — 
communion, although he was properly chosen their 
deputy by the court at Hamburg and approved at 
London, 


. .» whereupon the Company here at London are forced to send 
over Commissioners with me, to Examine these Insolencies, and 
to confirme me in my place.*® 


3© Misselden’s report is found among the State Papers Domestic, 
Charles 1; State Papers 16, Volume 224, folio 57: Public Record Office, 
London; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles I, 1631- 
1633, 432- 
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In his “Remedies,” Misselden advised that the states 
of Holland admit no English preachers who have not 
subscribed to the church of England, for which, wrote 
the deputy, the inducement is strong since the king 
admits no Dutch preachers to England who oppose the 
government of the states; that all the merchant- 
adventurers’ preachers be enjoined to submit to the 
ecclesiastical government of England, and to the com- 
pany’s government, and if they refuse, that the com- 
pany be ordered to replace them with “other reverend, 
learned, and Conformable Divines”; that if the faction 
at Delft can not be reformed by the authority of the 
company, the authority of the privy council may be 
brought to bear upon the case; and lastly, that the 
merchant-adventurers’ charter be renewed with altera- 
tions so that the chief government of the company “be 
only Entrusted to the Company at London,” and that 
the governor and deputies be chosen at London hence- 
forth.” 

These recommendations, which involved not only 
ecclesiastical pressure but also diplomatic manceuvring 
together with the reorganization of the merchant- 
adventurers, were significant both because they repre- 
sented the opinion of an able man who was intimately 
acquainted with conditions, and because they formed 
the nucleus of the methods later used to dissolve the 
Forbesian classis and to set up an ecclesiastical over- 
sight of the English ministers in Holland. 

Misselden’s outcry to the privy council evidently im- 
pressed their lordships with the need for a permanent 
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5! Misselden’s report is found among the State Papers Domestic, 
Charles 1; State Papers 16, Volume 224, folio 57: Public Record Office, 
London; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1631- 
1633, 432. 
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ambassador at the Hague. Even before the deputy at 
Delft had delivered his report to Secretary Windebank, 
William Boswell was sent to Holland in that capacity. 
Boswell was well fitted for the post. He had served, 
as has been noted above, as secretary to the bishop of 
Lincoln and to Sir Dudley Carleton. Previous to his 
appointment, he was clerk-extraordinary to the privy 
council for several years.** Sir William, as he became 
soon after his departure for the Hague,” was a man 
steadfastly loyal to king and to church. Misselden 
himself could not have chosen a more sympathetic col- 
league, and the deputy at Delft lost no time in solicit- 
ing Sir William’s aid in settling his dispute with John 
Forbes.” 

Boswell, however, did not take action at once. In 
October, 1632, the merchant-adventurers at London 
sent over commissioners, clothed with the approval of 
the privy council,” to confirm Misselden in his place 
and to enforce religious conformity upon the Delft 
congregation. The company’s agents investigated the 
affairs and held a local court at Delft, where, early in 
Decembcr, the congregation agreed “to a condicionall 
conformity.” The commissioners returned to London 
after this capitulation but, according to Misselden, 
Forbes and his followers waited only until the agents 
had departed to return to their old ways and to elect 
men of their own mind as elders and deacons.” 

32 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, James I, 1619-1623, 
364, 374, 406, 576; Charles 1, 1627-1628, 1313 1628-1629, 483, 5313 
fae Og 1, 2, 182, 183; Dictionary of National Biography, article on 


33 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1633-1634, 73- 
34 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 56. 

38 Tbid., 1, folios 58-59. 

36 Jbid., 1, folios 61, 63. 
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Asa result, Misselden was forced to lean on Boswell 
for support.” He was not alone, however, in his ap- 
peal for help. Late in November, the Delft congre- 
gation had sent to Boswell a declaration of their will- 
ingness to take the oaths of supremacy and of allegiance 
whenever required and to conform to all the laws of 
England when they shall come to live therein, although 
in the past, they protested, they have conformed to 
the government established in the Dutch Reformed 
churches “by the joint authority of our State as well 
as of this State.” 

Sir William did not hurry. He saw the need of 
“feeling his way.” The ambassador learned that public 
sentiment among the merchant-adventurers generally 
upheld Forbes in his nonconformity, and that Forbes’s 
English classis presented a solid front to all attempts 
to enforce conformity — especially as supported by 
Thomas Hooker, Forbes’s assistant at Delft, and by 
Hugh Peter, minister at Rotterdam. In January, 1633, 
Boswell called Forbes to the Hague, and Misselden 
delightedly reported that “the business is in a good 
way of pacification between Mr. Forbes and me.”” 
The deputy’s enthusiasm was premature, however, for 
Forbes returned unchanged in his designs. At the same 
time, Boswell realized that, given the security from 
English interference which these men had by treaty, 
royal grant, and the nature of the organization of the 
merchant-adventurers, together with their peculiar form 
of nonconformity which denied neither the authority 

37 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 73. 

3% Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1631-1633, 


445- 
%® “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 78. 
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of the king nor the essential soundness of the church 
of England, he must use more cautious means than 
Misselden’s direct action. 

Throughout the early part of the year 1633 Boswell 
apparently did nothing, while Misselden chafed for 
action.” In fact, Boswell was forced to reprove the 
deputy for his attempts to aggravate the dispute with 
Forbes. Misselden often appeared more intent upon 
impressing the lords of the privy council with his 
meritorious activity, than upon straightening out the 
tangle in Holland.” 

In the meantime, Forbes and his adherents were not 
idle. In February, 1633, they presented to Boswell a 
memorial of “The true nature, state and ground of the 
Troubles raised by Mr. Deputie Misselden in the 
Church of the Companie of Marchant Adventurers in 
Delph.” As its title indicates, this document placed 
the blame entirely upon Misselden, who, Forbes al- 
leged, opposed the lawfully-instituted ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment established among the merchant-adventurers 
by the consent both of England and of Holland, at- 
tempting to impose instead an unlawful and unprece- 
dented discipline of his own, as if the deputy himself 
held juro divino. Further, Forbes charged that Missel- 
den opposed the royal government by obeying pre- 
tended orders from the company rather than the laws 
of England and the Word of God. Finally, the Delft 
preacher claimed that the deputy seized the power of 
excommunication and refused to recognize the min- 
ister’s authority in ecclesiastical affairs. 


*° “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 96, 99-100, and others. 
*! “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 99-100. 
#2 Ibid., 1, folios 89-90. 
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There was enough weight to their charges against 
Misselden to make Boswell see plainly that the errors 
were not confined to one side of the dispute. But 
Forbes and his Delft followers did not stop with mere 
words. They and their English sympathizers controlled 
enough votes to dominate the election of the governor 
and assistants who appointed the deputy at Delft. In 
the election of July, 1633, the Forbesians showed their 
strength, and in August, in spite of the king’s protests,” 
the newly-chosen Hamburg court removed Misselden 
from the staple at Delft. In his place, the court se- 
lected one of Forbes’s own elders, Samuel Avery.“ 

Sir William Boswell was left to cope with the Eng- 
lish ministers in his own manner. His were the plans 
of an able administrator. He drew to himself several 
men as informers, who furnished him with detailed 
accounts of the actions, past and present, of the English 
preachers in Holland. The most diligent spy was 
Stephen Goffe, chaplain to Lord Vere and student at 
the University of Leyden; but Alexander Brown, a 
member of Hugh Peter’s Rotterdam congregation, and 
Charles Kettleby, a soldier, were useful also. Stephen 
Goffe* had his own reasons for disliking Forbes and 

*3 “Afschriften der Depéches . . . 1633-1635,” Add. MSS. 17677 O., 
folios 101-103. 

** Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1633-1634, 
74-75» 364- 

*® Curiously enough, Stephen Goffe was a brother of William Goffe, 
the regicide who fied to New England at the Restoration. Both were 
sons of Stephen, Senior, a Puritan minister in Sussex. Stephen, Junior, 
aspired to become a great scholar. He took his B.A. at Merton College, 
Oxford, in 1624, and M.A. at St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, in 1627. After 
his work in the Low Countries, where he studied at Leyden for a time in 
addition to his services as chaplain and informer, Goffe returned to Eng- 
land and became chaplain to Charles I—another one of the king’s 


“evil Counsellors” from the Independent point of view. The king pro- 
cured a D.D. for Goffe and employed him on minor diplomatic 
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the English classis. In the summer of 1632, Lord 
Vere had ordered Goffe to conform his services to the 
Book of Common Prayer. Goffe acquiesced gladly, 
but he was soon opposed by Colonel Hollis and some 
of the army chaplains, who reported it to the English 
classis. The classis reported the affair to the states in 
such a way that the Dutch were led to believe that 
Goffe was a dangerous schismatic. The states ordered 
Goffe to translate the prayers into Dutch and to present 
them for inspection. Likewise, they cut off his salary, 
and Goffe found it very difficult to convince the Dutch 
that he was not attempting to introduce some new and 
dangerous practices. At the same time, the English 
classis pestered Goffe with admonitions.“ It was sev- 
eral months before Goffe shook himself free of the 
embarrassments caused by his innocent attempt to use 
the prayer-book,” and the chaplain no doubt was de- 
lighted to serve Boswell as informer against his recent 
tormentors. 

These men — Goffe, Brown, Kettleby, and (prior to 
his discharge) Misselden —collected much data for Sir 
agencies abroad. During the Civil War, Goffe was often associated 
again with Boswell on behalf of the royalist cause in Holland, Germany, 
and France; likewise, he served as chaplain to Henrietta Maria and was 
tutor to young James Croft, later duke of Monmouth. After the es- 
tablishment of the commonwealth, Goffe became a Roman Catholic 


and joined the oratory in Paris, where he died in 1681. See Anthony 
Wood, Fasti Oxonienses (London, 1721), 227, 236, 271. 

4° State Papers 16, Volume 232, folio 23; Volume 233, folio 4: Pub- 
lic Record Office, London; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
Charles 1, 1631-1633, 530, §54- 

*7 Mr. Batchelor, chaplain of Colonel Morgan’s regiment, together 
with the colonel himself were removed from the army because of their 
refusal to use the Book of Common Prayer. See “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 
84, 91, 126, 134, 152. Goffe described Colonel Morgan as “the strangest 
man that I think lives,” because he refused both the English and the 
Dutch services. See ibid., 1, folio 140. 
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William. Misselden furnished a list of all the “Eng- 
lish Preachers in the Netherlands,” both in the army 
and among the merchants, together with an account of 
their incomes and of those that belonged to the Eng- 
lish classis, to the Dutch classes, or that refused to be 
in ary classis.“* In addition, Goffe and the other in- 
formers equipped Boswell with the intimate details of 
the activities of the English Puritans in Holland. Sir 
William learned that the Book of Common Prayer was 
used in almost none of the congregations of the mer- 
chant-adventurers. A few ministers used an abbreviated 
translation of the Dutch prayers, but the majority used 
neither English nor Dutch.” Peter and Forbes were 
“neither conformable to the Church of England nor 
the Ref[ormed] Churches of these Countries;” they 
used neither liturgy nor catechism, set forms of prayer 
nor celebration of the sacraments.“ These short- 
comings were accompanied by illegal aad blasphemous 
ordination of ministers. Hugh Peter, though he had 
taken orders in the English church under the bishop of 
London, so far denied the church of England as a true 
church as to be re-ordained when he was called at 
Rotterdam.” Likewise, these sectarians gave charges 

*®“Mr. Forbes, Mr. Peters, Mr. Balmsford, Mr. Batchelour, Mr. 
Paine, Mr. Widdows, Mr. Sibbald” — these formed the English classis; 
Mr. Paget, Mr. Fortree, and Mr. Gribbins were of the Dutch classes; 


Mr. Goodyear refused to join any classis. See ibid., 1, folio 175; also 
Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 1, 276-278. 

*® “Use of English Liturgy and Course of those who oppose the Church. 
1633,” in “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 168; published in part in Burrage, 
Early English Dissenters, 1, 297-298. 

5° “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 124. 

5! This was the interpretation which Boswell and Laud gave to this 
act; as a matter of fact, Peter was “called” to his Rotterdam charge in 
the Independent manner, without any denial of the English church. 
“Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 172. 
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to men who were not legally-constituted ministers, but 
to whom they had given a pretended ordination by the 
laying-on of hands.” These men, further, were in con- 
stant communication with the Puritans in England— 
especially with John Cotton and John Davenport — 
and they were the means for the printing and dissem- 
inating of thousands of scandalous books to the dis- 
honor of the royal government and of the church of 
England.” Boswell learned that these English sectaries 
set up arbitrary rules of admission to their churches and 
to the sacraments. Hugh Peter denied any person who 
refused to subscribe to his covenant of fifteen articles;™ 
and Stephen Goffe was rejected by Goodyear, the 
Leyden minister, on the grounds that he was a non- 
resident “and a man that had a prejudice to such min- 
isters as he was.”” Finally, Boswell gathered facts 
relative to the organization and history of the English 
classis: that Forbes, with permission of King James and 
the Dutch states had established it; and that, while its 
ostensible purpose was the better ordering of the Eng- 
lish ministers in Holland, its members used their rights 
to organize as a license for the free exercise of their 
own religious fancies. 

From the data assembled, the ambassador detected a 
vital weakness in the scheme of the English ministers. 


52 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 85, 93; State Papers 16, Volume 252, 
folio 55: Public Record Office, London. 

58 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 142; Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 
I, 273-274. 

54 State Papers 16, Volume 252, folio 32: Public Record Office, Lon- 
don; “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 161; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, Charles 1, 1633-1634, 318. 


55 State Papers 16, Volume 252, folio 55: Public Record Office, Lon- 
don; “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 163. 
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The English classis failed to accomplish the purposes 
for which the Dutch government had intended it, and 
both the ministers and the magistrates of the states were 
greatly dissatisfied.“ Originally, the Dutch council of 
state had consented to the English ministers’ separate 
organization only with the understanding that it keep 
the English ministers in good order. Yet several Eng- 
lish preachers refused to join this classis, and dissension, 
division, and disorder abounded. The Amsterdam classis 
felt that “amongst such diversity of opinion no true 
classis can be framed,” and that belief prevailed 
among all the Dutch classes in the North Holland 
synod. Early in 1633, the Dutch council of state called 
the leaders of the English classis before them to ask 
the reasons why they did not execute the commission 
granted in 1621 to keep the English ministers in better 
order.“ Forbes and Peter were greatly embarrassed 
by this question, the more so, it appears, because their 
conception of a classis was totally different from that 
of the Dutch. Like the New England synods of a later 
date, they intended their classis only for “counsel and 
advice.”** However, in spite of their own embarrass- 
ment and the Dutch ill-favor, Forbes and Peter man- 
aged to obtain a conditional renewal of the commission 

%® State Papers 16, Volume 237, folio 48: Public Record Office, Lon- 
don; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles I, 16 33-1634, 30. 

57 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 146; Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 
1, 296. 
00 “Boowell Papers,” 1, folios 116-119: Boswell’s dispatch to Secre- 
tary Coke. 

5® See Paget’s description of the attitude of Hooker and Davenport 
towards this English classis, quoted in Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 


1, 310; also “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 146, quoted in Burrage, Early 
English Dissenters, 1, 296. 
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for a separate English classis on February 28, 1633.” 
The Dutch council of state granted the new commission 
upon the condition that Forbes, Peter, and their fel- 
lows demonstrate that they could bring order out of 
the religious chaos among the English in Holland. 
Sir William Boswell saw that this condition gave him 
an opportunity. If he and his informers could prove 
to the Dutch that this separate English classis was in- 
imical to the peace and safety of the Dutch Reformed 
churches by fostering dangerous practices, it was ap- 
parent that the Dutch council would rescind the act 
which authorized the Forbesian organization. Simul- 
taneously, Boswell hoped to show that this classis hin- 
dered the English government from exercising ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction over its own subjects. 
Boswell communicated these facts to the English 
privy council with the recommendation that some means 
be taken to oust Forbes from his church at Delft.” 
As a result, Laud, who recognized the importance of 
enforcing conformity in Holland as a means of requir- 
ing it at home,” submitted certain designs to the privy 
council for the better regulating of the English min- 
isters and churches in Holland. These propositions 
were almost identical with those submitted by Misselden 
in the previous October.” The privy council, however, 
took no action for several months—not until after 
Laud became archbishop of Canterbury in August, 1633. 


*° “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 94-95. 

*! Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1631-1633, 575- 

62 J. P. Lawson, The Life and Times of William Laud (London, 
1829), 1, 583-590. 

®8 See above; Rushworth, I think, has these propositions misdated 
1634: see Historical Collections, 11, pt. 1, 249. 
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During the summer of 1633, Boswell did his best 
to make it clear to the Dutch authorities that the Eng- 
lish classis was not in accord with the best interests of 
either government. He attempted, without success, to 
seize the registry-book of Forbes’s church to show to 
the Dutch what schismatical goings-on there were.” 
In his attempt to demonstrate how unsuccessful the 
Forbesian classis was, Sir William was aided by the fact 
that some of the English ministers, Mr. Goodyear of 
Leyden in particular, positively refused to affiliate 
themselves with any classis, Dutch or English.” Like- 
wise, John Paget, although he himself had been 
forced to leave England for nonconformity,” joined 
forces with Boswell to disparage the English classis as 
much as possible. Paget was an influential member of 
the Dutch classis at Amsterdam and he had had a lively 
dispute with John Forbes and Hugh Peter over the 
acceptance of Thomas Hooker as his colleague. It is 
difficult to say whether Paget’s action was motivated 
by personal spite or by a sincere belief that the Eng- 
lish classis was a disturbing factor in Holland. At 
any rate, Paget used his influence with the Dutch to 
assist Boswell and, according to Goffe’s report of the 
proceedings, the Amsterdam minister easily effected 
...an Act from the Amsterdam Classis, then from the North- 
Holland Synod, then from theire Classis of Vtricht vpon cer- 
tain Reasons which he putt in against the English Classis, That 
in theire opinions it is not safe for the Dutch Churches to per- 
mitt the English to have a Classis. The reasons giuen in and 
registered are many, this one, because the men who sue for a 


*4 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 101-102; 103-104; 108-109. 
*5 Ibid., i, folio 87. 
* Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Classis are suck who haue Schismaticall self-opinions wherein 
they differ both from the Church of England and the Dutch 
and all other Reformed Churches.” 


Gradually, the states themselves were brought to the 
opinion that the English ministers ought not to have a 
classis. So though Forbes managed to oust Misselden 
as deputy at Delft in the late summer of 1633, his 
affairs did not progress smoothly. 

It remained, however, for the English government 
to take the first move. Guided by the recommendations 
of Misselden and Boswell, and encouraged by the new 
archbishop of Canterbury, Charles I, on October 1, 
1633, passed an order in council to the effect that, in 
view of the various abuses and scandals among the 
merchant-adventurers in Holland, it was 

. resolved and Ordered that they should not hereafter 
receaue or admit of any Minister into their said Churches in 
forreigne parts without his Majesties knowledge and approba- 
cion of that person. And that the Liturgy and discipline now 
used in the Church of England should bee receaued and estab- 
lished there, And that in all things concerning their Church 


Government, they should bee vnder the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Bishopp of Lundon as their diocesan. 


It was debated whether to reéstablish Misselden at 
Delft and whether to remove the government of the 
merchant-adventurers from Hamburg to London, but 
these questions were referred to the lord treasurer and 
the attorney-general.” 


®7 State Papers 16, Volume 237, folio 48: Public Record Office, London. 
*8 Ibid., Volume 247, folio 2; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, Charles I, 1633-1634, 225. 


*® In May, 1635, an attempt was made to reinstate Misselden at Delft 
or to send him to the new staple established at Rotterdam in that year; but 
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About the same time, the privy council shut off the 
supply of soldiers from England to assist the Dutch 
in the wars. This was the last straw needed to force 
the Dutch to rescind their commission to Forbes for 
an English classis."° Goffe reported to Boswell in 
November, 1633, that: 


The denying of Supplies of Soidiers out of England: hath 
beene a very good thing for the prosperity of our church, for 
now the States themselues, and our Duchified Captaines, and 
the professors of Leyden all say that they have no reason to dis- 
please the king in hindering him from governing his owne peo- 
ple after his owne Lawes. And they think that their opposing 
of the order of the Church hath beene one cause of the 
restraint.” 

From that time forward, English ministers in Holland 
who held charges either in the army or among the mer- 
chants, were required to conform to the church of 
England as of the diocese of London, or to join the 
Dutch Reformed church as a member of a classis reg- 
ularly created by the Dutch magistrates. Dutch tol- 
eration, legally at least and so far as English exiles 
were concerned, was a very restricted matter. After 
1633 there was no place in Holland for Independents, 
for their religious convictions permitted them to con- 
form to neither church legally open to English min- 





the merchants at Hamburg, Rotterdam, and London united in maintain- 
ing that Misselden was unsuitable for either position, and the affair was 
dropped. See State Papers 16, Volume 289, folio 4: Public Record Office, 
London; also Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles I, 1635- 
1636, 36-37. 

State Papers 16, Volume 286, folio 94: Public Record Office, 
London. 

7 [bid., Volume z50, folio 28; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, Charles I, 1633-1634, 279-280. 
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isters in the Low Countries.” They must conform, give 
up their congregations, or leave the Netherlands. It 
is not surprising that many chose to leave for that new 
shrine of Independency, New England. 

The enforcement of these new regulations was never 
entirely successful in Holland. After they repealed 
their commission to Forbes for the English classis, the 
Dutch states took little active part in enforcing con- 
formity. They simply stepped aside and permitted the 
English government to prescribe for its own subjects. 
However, many of the Dutch as well as the English 
congregations in the Low Countries greatly disliked 
the extension of the Laudian régime to their precincts. 
Forbes’s son wrote to Dr. John Stoughton in — 
in January, 1634: 

Our ceremonies which are to be brought in here are counted 


by the magistrates and people nothing but popery, and the 
Classes do much take to heart the new part of London diocese. 
The effects of which proceeding will show itself in the end, 
for all good men are at a stand, not being able to judge what 
the proceedings of both States drive at, but enmity between each 
other, which is much feared.” 


The bishop of London, however, soon took measures 
to enforce conformity upon the obstreperous church at 
Delft. Forbes and his elders drew up a submission in 
four propositions subscribed by the congregation in 
December, 1633, but these were the ordinary weasel- 
words of the usual Puritan submission, and the English 
authorities were not satisfied.* John Forbes was then 


72 Dr. D. Plooij, in The Pilgrim Fathers From a Dutch Point of View 
(New York, 1932), 10, 123-124, evidently is puzzled by this apparent 
contradiction in Dutch religious toleration. 

78 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1633-1634, 413- 

74 [bid., 317-318. 
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ordered to appear before Laud in London and, though 
he returned to Delft “with much content of the Bish- 
op,” he was silenced.” Still, the Delft congregation 
rebelled against the changes, and especially against the 
man designed as Forbes’s successor, for the minister 
chosen to succeed Forbes was no other than Stephen 
Goffe. The Delft congregation, however, made no 
more of a stir to exclude Goffe than the latter scram- 
bled to avoid the charge. To Boswell, Goffe wrote 
pleading that the ambassador free him 


. . » from the intollerable burthen of the place; for they have 
been vsed to hear three Extemporary sweating sermons every 
week and so vnlesse I bring them at least two sermons I shall 
never be reckoned a preacher amongst them.” [When the 
rumor persisted that Goffe was chosen for Delft, he implored 
Boswell again:] Oh Sir for God sake free me from this feare 
and Let me know what misery is falling vpon me, and which 
of my faults hath brought me this plague.” 


Goffe was duly chosen by the company,” but he de- 
clined the honor, and Boswell explained the circum- 
stances to the London authorities. Subsequently, 
George Beaumont was chosen to succeed Forbes in 
June, 1634, but the latter preached secretly for a time 
at Delft in spite of Laud’s orders.” 

Before the affairs at Delft were settled to the satis- 
faction of the English prelates, a new challenge to the 

78 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1633-1634, 
406, 447- 


78 Ibid., 449-450. Hooker, formerly Forbes’s assistant, had already 
sailed for New England. 


77 State Papers 16, Volume 260, folio 13: Public Record Office, London. 
78 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 180. 

79 [bid., 1, folio 182. 

®° Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1634-1635, 87. 
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enforcement of conformity in Holland attracted the 
attention of the ecclesiastical authorities of both nations. 
This was the case of John Davenport at Amsterdam, 
but since the difficulties which arose in this dispute grew 
out of the earlier treatment accorded Thomas Hooker,” 
it is necessary briefly to outline the course of Hooker’s 
affairs in Holland. 

Thomas Hooker had been a very popular Puritan 
lecturer at Chelmsford in Essex for several years prior 
to 1630. In 1629 he was threatened with high com- 
mission court proceedings for nonconformity.” The 
threat did not materialize, but he was called before 
Laud; in 1630 he was silenced by a spiritual court at 
Chelmsford. About this time, Mr. Potts, Paget’s col- 
league at Amsterdam, died, and on Hugh Peter’s rec- 
ommendation, the elders at Amsterdam called Mr. 
Hooker after the manner of the Independents and 
without Paget’s knowledge.“ Paget was suspicious of 
his new colleague at once, the more so when Hooker 
refused to admit the authority of the Dutch classis over 
himself except “to counsel and advise.” Consequently, 
Paget drew up twenty questions which he propounded 
publicly to Mr. Hooker.” Hooker’s answers betrayed 
opinions which Paget used to convince the Dutch classis, 
already sick of the whole affair, that his colleague was 
unacceptable. Hooker appealed to his friends, Peter 


*! See above. 

82 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1628-1629, 554- 

83 Ibid., 567; ibid., 1629-1630, 87, 92. 

*4 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 146. 

*5 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 67-72; published in part in Burrage, 
Early English Dissenters, 1, 304-305; 1, 274. Burrage errs in saying that 
these propositions were presented to Hooker at Delft. 
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and Forbes, who attempted to overcome the objections 
of the classis. At length, the Dutch were angered by 
Forbes’s interference and not only refused to retain 
Hooker, but also sharply reprimanded Forbes, saying, 
“that though he complain against the bishops of Eng- 
land, yet himself hath more than an episcopal spirit.”” 
Hooker was ejected from the Amsterdam church, be- 
coming Forbes’s assistant at Delft until, in 1633, he 
moved to New England. 

Like Hooker, John Davenport had been an influ- 
ential Puritan minister in England. As early as 1624, 
the bishop of London suspected Davenport of noncon- 
formity. Through the intercession of Lord Conway, 
to whom he applied for aid, Davenport escaped being 
silenced at that time.” For nearly a decade after that, 
Davenport preached at St. Stephen’s Church in Coleman 
Street, London. In the late autumn of 1633, strongly 
suspected of irregularity by the bishop of London and 
evidently fearing imprisonment himself, Davenport 
fled to Holland in a suspiciously furtive manner. 
Stephen Goffe described it as follows: 


We haue another Bishop come, who wil take it ill, if he haue 
not more than absolute primacy. And to be short It is Mr. 
Davnport, who landed here about a moneth agoe. he came 
over in one Humphrey his shipp, by the conduct and contrivance 
of Mr Stone a merchant in Coleman Street. He was dis- 
guised in a gray suit, and an ouergrowne beard, and at his 
landing was presently with his complices put a horseback, and 
before all were wel landed was gott to Rotterdam, where 


5® “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 146; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, Charles 1, 1633-1634, 30. 


87 “Conway Papers” in State Papers 14, Volume 173, folios 42, 43, 
44, 51: Public Record Office, London. 
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they had a supper (Peter being their to make vses), and all 
the discourse was the Wonderful providence of God.™ 
Davenport denied that he had left England in disguise 
or with the ill favor of the bishop of London, lest the 
English ecclesiastical authority, so recently extended to 
English ministers in Holland, be invoked against him. 
He protested to Boswell that he had left England for 
a rest of a few months, and that evil persons in Holland 
had sent back such slanderous reports of him to the 
archbishop of Canterbury that his return was “made 
more difficult and hazardous then I could suspect.”” 
It is clear, however, that Davenport had fled from Eng- 
land to escape persecution.” 

Moreover, it is clear that Davenport left England 
in the expectation of obtaining a call to an English’ 
church in the Netherlands.” John Paget’s Amsterdam 
congregation included many members and a few elders 
of the Independent persuasion. These men, perhaps 
through the intercession of Forbes or Peter, chose 
Davenport to be Paget’s colleague in the same way 
they had previously chosen Thomas Hooker. This 
choice, huwever, was not final until Davenport yielded 
to the Dutch system and was elected to the local classis 
by the Amsterdam magistrates. Unlike Hooker, 
Davenport indicated his willingness to join the classis, 
though doubtless with unspoken reservations. For as 
Goffe wrote, the classis is a thing “which the Forbesian 


58 Goffe to William Brough, December 16/26, 1633, in State Papers 
14, Volume 252, folio 55: Public Record Office, London. 

5° “Boswell Papers, 1, folio 196. 

*° Laud reproached him in the high commission court soon after his 
departure from England. See ibid. 

®! Boswell to Secretary Coke, November 4, 1633, in ibid., 1, folios 
154-156. 
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and precise puritans abhor as much as our discipline.”” 
Outwardly, however, Davenport appeared acquiescent, 
and the case rested with the magistrates who, at first, 
favored his election.” In the meantime, before any 
final action occurred, Stephen Goffe and John Paget 
on the one hand, and John Forbes and Hugh Peter 
on the other, bombarded the perplexed magistrates 
with their heaviest verbal mortars. Goffe, whose posi- 
tion afforded him no direct influence, presented the case 
against Davenport so vividly to Vossius, the great Dutch 
scholar, that Vossius agreed to present the objections 
to the magistrates, and he “took notes of [the case] 
in a paper for his memory.”™ Paget, in the meantime, 
promised Goffe that “what questions were proposed to 
Mr. Hooker, the very same he [Davenport] should 
vndergoe.”” 

As a result of these machinations, the magistrates 
were supplied with highly-colored accounts as to how 
Davenport came out of England as a fugitive from 
justice; how he had preached against the civil govern- 
ments of both England and Holland; and how he held 
the same opinions as Hooker, who had been rejected 
before. On the other hand, Forbes and Peter, together 
with many merchants and two elders in Paget’s church, 
denied that Davenport had left England under a cloud, 
protested that Davenport was a loyal and faithful 
subject of the king, and pled “in the name of the 


*2 State Papers 16, Volume 252, folio 52: Public Record Office, 


%3 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1635-1636, 48. 


% State Papers 16, Volume 252, folio 55: Public Record Office, Lon- 
don ; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1635-1636, 48. 


*° State Papers 16, Volume 252, folio 55: Public Record Office, London. 
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most and choicest of the congregation” that they might 
have so godly a man established among them.” More- 
over, the members of the defunct English classis in- 
sinuated to the Dutch that the English not only pro- 
jected their jurisdiction into Holland in order to dis- 
cipline their own subjects, but also they “intended 
power over the dutch themselves.” So far as the 
magistrates were concerned, the immediate question 
centered upon whether Davenport was a fugitive from 
English justice. In view of the recent order of the 
king in council, the Dutch courted no trouble by har- 
boring run-away Anglican sectaries.” 

The dispute extended into the first half of 1634. 
Stephen Goffe wrote to England to learn the exact 
circumstance of Davenport’s leave-taking, and he en- 
couraged Vossius and Paget to draw Davenport into 
theological controversy before the Amsterdam classis, 
for then, wrote Goffe, “I doubt not but we shalbe de- 
livered from this plague too, and He will make for 
New England.”” Sir William Boswell questioned 
Davenport as to why he left England and as to whether 
he was the author of some seditious books recently pub- 
lished in Holland. Davenport confessed that he would 
not have come to Holland if he “haue bene secure 
of a safe and quiett abode in my deare native country,” 
but he denied that he preached or wrote against the 
civil authorities of either nation.” Ultimately, it 

% “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 194, 196. 

% Tbid., 1, folio 176. 

%8 Ibid., 1, folios 176, 194. 

*® State Papers 16, Volume 260, folio 13; Volume 252, folio 55; Public 
Record Office, London. 

100 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 178, 188, 196; Burrage, Early English 
Dissenters, 1, 282-284. 
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seems that the Dutch magistrates were about to give 
in to the pressure of Davenport’s friends, when sud- 
denly Paget, supported by Vossius, confronted Daven- 
port with the twenty propositions previously used to 
trap Thomas Hooker. Immediately the entire pro- 
ceedings came to a stand-still. Uncertainty arose espe- 
cially over the sixth “Proposition,” which read: 
“Whither Infants whose parents are not Members of 
the Church may be Lawfully baptized according to the 
manner of the Reformed Churches.”*” Davenport ob- 
jected, but he hesitated to give a direct negative, while 
his friends played for time. They complained to the 
classis of Paget’s “difficulty in admitting so reverent 
a College etc.”*** When they found this of no avail, 
Davenport’s supporters tried to avoid the issue by 
praying that Davenport might be established among 
them, not as Paget’s colleague, but as his assistant. 
Under this scheme they proposed that Davenport be 
permitted to examine the parents of each child brought 
for baptism; if he approved of the parents, he would 
assist in baptizing the child after the manner of the 
Dutch Reformed church; if he failed to give his sanc- 
tion, Paget was to proceed alone in the usual Dutch 
manner. An assistant, however, was unknown in the 
Dutch system, where each minister was of equal au- 
thority and was expected to join in the baptism of every 
child;*” the classis, consequently, refused to compro- 
mise. Besides, Paget needed a colleague who would 
assume his full share in the pastoral duties. 
101 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 67-72. 
102 Ibid., 1, folio 192. 


163 Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 1, 306-307; Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1, 1634-1635, 469. 
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Finding that he could not gain by these subterfuges, 
Davenport was forced to meet the issue squarely. The 
suspicions of the Dutch had been re-awakened by his 
hesitant behavior, and Paget had promoted a general 
meeting of the classis at which Davenport was to be 
persuaded “to a better sense, or els no admission.” 
Davenport refused to meet with them; so they wrote 
out conditions which they would require of him, the 
chief of which was 

That if the Parent or frends of the infant did signifie vnto 
him before hand that they would have a child baptized, That 
then Mr. Pagett should send them to Davnport, to be examined 
as he desired. On Davnports part That if the Parents or 
frends being desired to go to him should not go, or comming 
should be so ignorant as not to be able to giue account of their 
faith, or if they should suddainly bring the child into church 
without forewarning, that he should not venture to refuse to 
baptize it.’®*° 
Both the Dutch classis and the magistrates agreed to 
accept these conditions if Davenport would do so and 
settle the dispute. But Davenport begged to be excused 
when he saw the terms as to baptism, maintaining “That 
he could not with a good conscience perform them.”*” 
This refusal offended the Dutch ministers, although 
they were charitable enough to listen to Davenport’s 
“grievances”; but they drew the line when Davenport 
asked that Forbes and Peter be permitted to accom- 
pany him to the conference. For this refusal the latter 
ministers are said to have reviled the Dutch, and Mr. 

104 “To that matter of being Lecturer or assistant in preaching only, 
that was a Species of creature which was not in their Church,” so ran 
Goffe’s account of their answer. See “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 194; 
Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 1, 281-282. 


105 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 192. 
106 Ibid, 
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Peter was highly praised by the members of his own 
faction for his zeal and courage in warning Davenport 
to “Take heed, Mr. D. what you do, for you were as 
good yeeld to the English Bishops as to the Dutch 
Classis”*"* —a warning which proved to Goffe’s satis- 
faction that this entire faction was opposed to the 
ecclesiastical establishments of both nations. At length, 
however, the Dutch classis granted Davenport until the 
first of May, 1634, to give in his final answers to the 
conditions proffered.’” 

In the meantime, Davenport’s admirers at Amster- 
dam became impatient of the delays occasioned by these 
disputes, and they prevailed upon Davenport to preach 
to them privately as a “gathered congregation” after 
the Independent way.” This action was proof posi- 
tive to the Dutch that Davenport was a dangerous 
schismatic such as the king of England had proclaimed 
against in the preceding autumn. Davenport would 
conform to the church establishment in neither nation; 
he had offended the authorities in both states, and, in 
addition, the Dutch were unwilling to risk the king’s 
displeasure by harboring refugees who had annoyed 
him. Consequently, as Dr. Griffin Higgs wrote to 
Boswell in April, whatever the issue of Davenport’s 
case might be, 

. it is manifest, that the Dutch ministers doe mislike our 
Non-Conformists, and would more Easilie entertain Con- 


formable men of Learning, and good life, and moderation. 
Now they doe now profess at Amsterdam, that they will not 


107 “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 198. 
108 [bid.; Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 1, 285-286. 
10° Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 1, 308. 
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continue the stipend to any English minister who comes against 
the King of Englands pleasure.**” 


It is clear then, that had Davenport accepted the 
conditions presented by the Dutch classis, the opinion 
of the Dutch ministers and of the magistrates had 
become so unfavorable that, in all likelihood, they 
would have refused to accept the run-away Puritan 
from Coleman Street. However, Davenport refused 
the conditions with regard to the baptism of infants. 
After this rejection, both Boswell and the Dutch strove 
to forbid his preaching in Holland; while Davenport 
and his followers engaged in a bitter pamphlet con- 
troversy with John Paget over the question of bap- 
tizing those persons who were known neither to be 
faithful, nor to live upright lives, nor to join any 
visible church.” In this paper dispute, which was 
started by Davenport’s friends and was continued for 
years after by Davenport himself, Paget was accused 
of nursing a perverse spirit which led him to the “Con- 
tinual opposition to the truth” and to disgrace “the 
most deare Servants of God.” He had kept Inde- 
pendents out of his Amsterdam church since the days 
of Henry Jacob—first Parker, then Ames, Forbes, 
Peter, Hooker, and now, Davenport.’* Paget’s “con- 
tinual opposition,” however, was as successful in the 
last instance as in the earlier cases: a remarkable record 

11° “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 200; Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 
Il, 285-286. 


111 See the “Tracts Relating to the Dutch Church at Amsterdam” in the 
Add. MSS. 24, 666, folios 1-3, 4-16. Published in part in Proceedings, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, XL111, 47-54. The originals are in the 
British Museum. See also, “Boswell Papers,” 1, folio 209. 

112 John Tracy to Paget, September 30, 1634, Add. MSS. 24, 666, folio 
17: British Museum. 
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for one who himself was a refugee in Holland for 
the sake of conscience. 

Davenport preached secretly for a time, but the pres- 
sure against him was too much, and his support dwin- 
dled. Indeed, the entire Independent faction in Hol- 
land disintegrated in the course of 1634, soon after the 
English classis was dissolved. William Ames, who 
had left his chair in the University of Franeker in the 
summer of 1633 to become Hugh Peter’s colleague 
at Rotterdam, died in the fall of that same year; John 
Forbes was ejected from his church at Delft in Janu- 
ary, 1634, and in the following summer, while the 
Davenport-Paget controversy was in full tilt, he, also, 
died. Thomas Hooker had “made for New England” 
just prior to Forbes’s dismissal at Delft; so Hugh Peter 
and a few chaplains in the army were all that remained 
of the members of the former English classis. The 
chaplains, too, were decreasing in numbers and in influ- 
ence. In 1634 Laud’s vigorous exertions brought the 
foreign chaplaincies under the jurisdiction of the bish- 
op of London.*” Many of the Puritan colonels had 
been removed already, and Stephen Goffe saw to it 
that the army preachers were church of England men. 
Furthermore, the withdrawal of troops from the Low 
Countries, due to the efforts of Charles I to lower ex- 
penses, left several of the nonconforming ministers 
without employment. So in the beginning of 1635, 
when John Davenport returned to England, Hugh 
Peter alone of the Forbesian group was still in Holland. 

113 Lawson, William Laud, 1, 77; Rushworth, Historical Collections, 
Il, pt. 1, 249. Rushworth, as has been noted above appears to group 
all the archbishop’s provisions for the ministers in the Low Countries as 


of 1634; but the English ecclesiastical jurisdiction was extended first to 
the ministers among the merchants and later to the chaplains. 
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With the English classis dissolved and its leaders gone, 
Peter was unable to hold out at Rotterdam. Soon 
after Davenport’s departure, Peter followed him to 
London, and, in the autumn of 1635, he sailed for 
New England. A generation of Independents had 
been harried out of the Low Countries by Sir William 
Boswell and his informers, generously aided, all the 
while, by the uncompromising zeal and factious spirits 
of the Independents themselves. 

Boswell had not reduced the English classis and 
established a “paper” conformity among the English 
subjects in Holland without help from various sources 
and circumstances. Aside from the notable assistance 
of Goffe, Paget, and his other informers, Sir William 
had capitalized the Dutch antipathy to the English 
classis. Moreover, the king and the English privy 
council supported Boswell at every turn. The acts 
which extended the authority of the bishop of London 
over the ministers abroad both in the army and among 
the merchants, removed, in large part, that freedom 
from ecclesiastical control which the Forbesian group 
had enjoyed. At the same time, the king interfered 
in the government of the merchant-adventurers in the 
choice of a deputy to succeed Misselden at Delft and 
in the selection of a minister to replace Forbes. In 
these affairs, the king had not been successful, but 
these acts, together with the plan to move the court 
of the merchant-adventurers from Hamburg to Lon- 
don, had disciplinary value. The English government 
had disapproved of the foreign court of the company 
for some time, particularly since the court at Hamburg 
and the court at London constantly vied for absolute 
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control of the company’s affairs. The privy council 
evidently hoped to effect the domination of the London 
court without altering the company’s charter. This de- 
sign was furthered by the establishment of a staple at 
Rotterdam in 1635 with a monopoly of the woollen 
trade. At the same time, the factory at Delft was 
abolished, and the entire change was made by the direct 
interference of the king and the privy council.“* In- 
deed, the program of the king and the privy ccuncil in 
Holland recalls their simultaneous attempts to extend 
their control over the English colonies in America. 
That the Dutch should codperate so well is rernarkable 
in view of their unwillingness to come to terms with 
England upon other matters in dispute at the time.” 
Doubtless, however, the Dutch were motivated more 
by the desire to eradicate the Forbesian classis than by 
any wish to help the English.“* The Dutch assistance 
was only passive, and some of their churchmen feared 
lest their own discipline be corrupted and Dutch tol- 
eration destroyed by the English bishops.” Lastly, 
Boswell was aided by the accident of the death of 
William Ames almost as soon as he had become asso- 
ciated with Hugh Peter at Rotterdam. Ames’s pres- 
ence in the English classis would have been of im- 

114 “A fschriften der Depéches . . . 1633-1635” in Add. MSS. 17677 O., 
folios 301-305; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles I, 


1635-1636, 34-35) 35-36, 36; C. Te Lintum, De Merchant Adventurers 
in De Nederlanden (’s-Gravenhage, 1905), 103 ff. 

115 See the Reverend George Edmundson, Anglo-Dutch Rivalry During 
the First Half of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1911). 

116 In this, as in the case of the Arminians, Dutch intolerance was due 
to political rather than religious causes: see Plooij, Pilgrim Fathers, 10. 

117 See the “Petition of the Ministers . . . to the States of Zealand” in 
“Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 249-252; also ibid, 1, folio 207. 
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measureable value, for he was a man of recognized 
abilities and learning. Even more costly to the classis, 
however, was the death of John Forbes. He had been 
the organizer and leader of the classis from the outset, 
and Boswell found little difficulty in dispersing his 
associates. 

The disruption of the English classis, however, did 
not entirely root out nonconformity among the English 
in Holland. Laud’s policies, as represented by Bos- 
weil, were never wholly successful there. George 
Beaumont, who replaced Forbes at Delft, had constant 
trouble with his congregation and he soon relinquished 
the charge. John Forbes’s son, Patrick, attempted to 
carry on resistance to conformity where his father left 
off."* Many Independents remained in the English con- . 
gregations at Delft, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and else- 
where. If their elders could “call” a minister of their 
persuasion, they generally did so.” Laud’s English 
activities furnished the elders with numerous candi- 
dates. Philip Nye slipped quietly into a church at 
Arnheim in 1633, and he managed to weather the storm 
of 1634. Jeremiah Burroughs, William Bridge, and 
Sidrach Simpson established themselves at Rotterdam 
after 1636. Bridge, at least, was re-ordained as Hugh 
Peter had been, and he took Peter’s church at Rotter- 
dam.*” All these men had been required to leave 
England because of irregularities in their preaching. 
However, this new generation of Independents in 


+48 © Boswell Papers,” 1, folios 213, 219, 226-227, 232, 264, 268, 295, 
300-301. 


119 Ibid., 1, folios 224, 247. 

120 See the Dictionary of National Biography, articles on Nye, Bur- 
roughs, Bridge, Simpson, and John Goodwin, who also joined these 
men for a time. 
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Holland did not attempt to organize a classis, nor to 
presume to exercise the ecclesiastical authority which 
their predecessors had assumed. 

Nevertheless, after the manifold activities of the 
English and Dutch officials to force English ministers 
in Holland to conform either to the Anglican or to the 
Dutch Reformed church, the presence of these men in 
the Low Countries suggests that the entire crusade against 
Forbes’s classis occurred, first, because Forbes had an 
organized group which was recognized legally by both 
governments but was under the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of neither ; and secondly, because of the personal 
animosities becween Forbes, Peter, and their followers 
on the one hand, and Misselden, Goffe, and Paget 
(supported by the Amsterdam classis) on the other. 
After the Forbesian classis was broken up, the attention 
of the English government was diverted to the internal 
problems created by William Prynne, the Puritan Sab- 
bath, ship-money, and, later, the Scotch wars. Charles 
I and his advisers were too greatly occupied at home to 
give more than passing attention to the new group of 
Independents in Holland, especially because they be- 
trayed less of that factious spirit which had permeated 
their predecessors, and had no organization to dissemi- 
nate their principles. 

To the New Englanders, however, the suppression 
of the English classis in Holland was an important 
event. It demonstrated, on the one hand, the treachery 
of the English Presbyterians, who, led by John Paget 
in Holland, joined with the enemies of the New Eng- 
land Way to crush that godly organization. On the 
other hand, it portrayed the perfidy of the prelatical 
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system and particularly of Laud, who would not be 
quit of English subjects wheresoever they might flee; 
for if the archbishop extended his authority over the 
English in Holland, would he not erect a bishopric in 
the Bay Colony?” Laud’s action in Holland served 
only to aggravate this fear in the minds of the New 
Englanders. Again, the events connected with the 
break-up of the English classis in the Low Countries 
were the immediate causes for the emigration of several 
of the outstanding ministers to New England, partic- 
ularly John Davenport, Thomas Hooker, Hugh Peter, 
and the aged Stephen Batchelor. No doubt Dr. 
William Ames would have been one of this number had 
not death somewhat prematurely intervened. What 
the course of the Bay Colony would have been with the. 
presence of that learned man who was so greatly re- 
vered, is impossible to say."* But surely the first-hand 
knowledge of Holland, the Dutch, and, perhaps, the 
Dutch language which Davenport, Hooker, and Peter 
possessed was of value to the New England colonies. 
Hugh Peter capitalized his Dutch contacts to purchase 
supplies for the Bay Colony,’ and the Connecticut 
leaders’ intimate knowledge of the Dutch may have 
assisted them to assert themselves so well in their rela- 
tions with New Amsterdam. Either by accident or by 
design, some of the civil institutions of New England 

121 A letter from Roger Wood, Governor of the Bermudas, to William 
Ames clearly shows this fear in the hearts of New World Congrega- 


tionalists. See G. L. Kittredge, “A Note on Dr. William Ames,” Tran- 
sactions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, x111, 60-69. 

122 The reverence with which Ames was held in Massachusetts is well 
demonstrated by C. B. Clapp, “Christo Et Ecclesiz,” Transactions of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxv, 59-83. 

123 See Records of Massachusetts (Boston, 1853), 1, 259- 
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were in imitation of the Dutch,’ and the military les- 
sons of the Dutch wars, especially as taught by Lyon 
Gardner, were not lost upon the English colonists. 
And was not the Cambridge synod of 1637 merely a 
New World interpretation of John Forbes’s English 
classis, both of which sought to effect that allegedly- 
primitive organization which had been so highly recom- 
mended by the fathers of Congregationalism? At any 
rate, the dissolution of the English classis in Holland 
united the devotees of the New England Way in the 
New World, where, enriched by their experiences, they 
resolved to extinguish “Antichrist” in the guise of 
“Popery,” “Prelacy,” “Antinomianism,” and other 
spawn of the great “Whore of Babylon” and tolerate 
only the rule of “the godly.” 


124 The Dutch influences on the colonists are more than exhausted in 
Douglas Campbell’s The Puritan in Holland, England, and America 
(New York, 1892). 














MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


PRESIDENT HILL OF HARVARD 
ON AGASSIZ AND DARWIN 


WILLIAM G. LAND 


N the June New Encranp Quarrercy Professor Henry 

S. Commager writes of Theodore Parker, one of the most 
famous of Unitarian preachers: “. . . he dared to jeer at 
Agassiz, [and] anticipated the doctrine of evolution, . . .” 
This rather fortunate juxtaposition brings to mind that even 
to-day Louis Agassiz’s own stand on evolution is rarely under- 
stood. In Parker’s time Agassiz’s geological theory of glacia- 
tion was by no means fully accepted. Later, because Agassiz 
could not agree with Darwin, many people thought that he 
refused altogether to accept the theory of evolution. So over- 
shadowed, the lustre of a once popular reputation has become 
dimmed. 

One of Agassiz’s close friends for more than twenty-five 
years was the Reverend Thomas Hill. He was a Unitarian 
minister and an educator, with a manifest genius for mathe- 
matics, a wide knowledge of botany, and a definitely scientific 
attitude in all things. In 1859 he succeeded Horace Mann 
as president of Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio; and 
three years later, partly through Agassiz’s influence, was elected 
president of Harvard. Because of illness brought on by family 
cares, he resigned in September, 1868, and in 1871-1872 he 
and Agassiz went together on the famous Hassler expedition 
around South America, visiting the Galapagos Islands where 
Darwin had been almost forty years earlier. 

Agassiz died in December, 1873. Dr. Hill had become 
minister of the First Church in Portland, Maine; and when, 
in 1882, Darwin’s passing brought a revival of interest in the 
opposing doctrines of evolution, Hill revised his earlier lecture, 
“Personal Reminiscences of Agassiz,” in defence of his friend, 
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and later expanded some portions of it in an article, “Louis 
Agassiz,” in the Unitarian Review, December, 1885. It is 
notable that Dr. Hill here anticipated the mutation theory of 
evolution, which was arrived at experimentally by De Vries 
in 1901, and showed that Agassiz also regarded it as a possible 
answer to the problem. 

Some excerpts from the “Reminiscences” have been pub- 
lished in a biography, Thomas Hill: Twentieth President of 
Harvard (Harvard University Press, 1933). The major por- 
tion of the lecture, here printed through the courtesy of Dr. 
Hill’s family, describes, in fuller detail, the impasse between the 
hypotheses of Agassiz and those of Darwin. 


. . - It was in the autumn of 1846 that Louis Agassiz arrived in 
America. I was then a young man, settled in the ministry less than 
one year at Waltham, Massachusetts. . . . The Professor was, at that 
time, not quite forty years old; but he had been for fifteen years 
acknowledged one of the leading naturalists of the world, having 
already at the age of twenty-five accomplished in Europe scientific 
labors, and attained scientific results, astonishing to learned zodlogists 
as well as to ordinary men. . . . When we were walking from my 
house up to the Hall in which he was to give his first lecture in 
Waltham in the autumn of 1846, he asked me what I supposed 
his preparation for the lecture had been. I said, | supposed it had 
been the selection, in his own mind, of the things of which he would 
speak. He said no, that took but a moment; but that he had been, 
for some hours, trying to recall the English words for all the things 
concerning which he wished to speak. His difficulty was in the 
language alone. Born in Switzerland, he had grown up with two 
vernaculars; German and French were equally familiar to him. 
English was then rapidly becoming a third home language. He 
thought that he himself had but moderate ability in acquiring lan- 
guages. He moved, he told me, as it were upon the border lines 
of the three tongues, feeling most at home in those things which 
were common to all three. He was conscious that his English was 
not idiomatic. “But,” he added, “neither do I use truly idiomatic 
French or German. My use of each of the three languages is evi- 
dently modified by my knowledge of the other two.” In his uni- 
versity education he acquired a great deal of facility in Latin, so 
that his first publication, which established at once his scientific 
reputation, was written in that language. He also mastered Greek 
sufficiently to pass an examination in Plato’s Metaphysics, learned 
direct from Plato’s original treatises. 

At the time when I enjoyed his companionship most, that is, for 
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the first few years of his residence in Boston, the traces of French 
idiom and pronunciation in his conversation gave really an added 
charm to the simplicity and directness of his speech. 1 remem- 
ber one evening in October, 1848, [when Agassiz gave a second 
series of lectures at Waltham] when he sat at my parlor fireside 
and listened patiently to the tirade of another guest against Plato’s 
doctrine of innate ideas. The gentleman, who was a dry matter-of- 
fact sort of man, ran on for a long time, stating and as he thought 
refuting Plato’s doctrines; but at length paused, as if expecting some 
assent from the Professor. Agassiz, however, taking his cigar from 
his mouth, coolly said, “Nevertheless Plato has been right.” And then 
he went on to say that he thought that no man had ever done any 
great intellectual work well who did not feel that he had been 
specially gifted for that very purpose, and that, in the performance 
of his literary or scientific labor, he had been at least carrying out 
the original bent of his genius, if not obeying the implied commands 
of his Creator. 

I showed him, one evening, a card of some forty or fifty sketches 
of insects, made from life by my cousin simply as an exercise in 
drawing. Two of them were new to him, and one in particular 
| Ploriaria brevipennis Say| interested him greatly. He eagerly asked 
if there were any in Waltham. I said yes, I had seen a pair flying 
one evening at dusk. “You tell me that thing can fly?” “Yes, sir.” 
As we walked up to the lecture he said to me, “You have spoil [sic] 
my lecture for tonight.” “How so?” I asked in surprise. Said he, 
“I cannot lecture for thinking how that thing can fly.” We made 
an arrangement that he should come, on a certain train, by daylight, 
and that I should guide him to find some. He brought his cork- 
lined boxes, and pins; and we were so fortunate as to obtain fifteen 
or twenty specimens. I was rejoiced at our success. He thought 
that Say had done wrong in referring them to the genus Ploriaria, 
and said they were a new genus. I said to him, “I hope it is not 
irreverent to feel thankful that we have found them.” “Irreverent!” 
exclaimed he, “If a man may not be thankful for a2 new genus, for 
what could he be grateful?” 

I was walking with him one cool autumnal day, when he turned, 
with his toe, a bone in the field; and immediately took a vial of 
alcohol out of his coat-tail pocket, and deposited in it two spiders. 
“There,” said he, “that shows that there is nothing so trivial that it 
is not worth looking at. Who would have expected to find under 
an old mutton bone, two genus Spider!” 

He came to my house one morning by appointment, and we spent 
the day in a long ramble. . . . At one point in our walk we reached 
the summit of a hill, about two hundred feet above the village, and I 
pointed northward, across a pond, and said to him, “That white spire 
in the distance marks the place where the first blood was shed in 
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our revolutionary struggle, on the 1yth of April, 1775.” He stood 
riveted to the spot for some time, and at length said, “Excuse me; 
but a scene so beautiful as a landscape, and of such interesting historic 
association, | wish to fix permanently in my memory.” 

. . - | cannot tell the delight which the friendship of Agassiz gave 
to me in more serious hours. His own conscientious fidelity to duty 
and the resulting approval of his conscience lay among the founda- 
tions of his perennial cheerfulness and hope. But deeper than this 
was his religious faith in God, on which his faith in special endow- 
ment and special obligation was based. Certain scientific men have 
spoken of that faith in God as a weakness, inherited by Agassiz from 
six generations of pious Huguenot ancestry. But a man who has 
sustained a searching examination in Plato’s philosophy, studied in 
the original Greek; a man who has thoroughly studied the meta- 
physics of Germany as far down as Hegel; and who has accomplished 
results in zodlogical and geological inquiry which, on the lowest esti- 
mate that can be made of them, must be acknowledged to be of the 
very highest magnitude and importance,—is not a man to be pitied 
for his intellectual weakness. If weakness is to be charged upon 
any one, in these premises, it would seem likely that it is a weakness 
of intellect which fails to recognize the demonstrative force of the 
inductive reasoning by which Agassiz shows (especially in the intro- 
duction to his “Essay on Classification” in the first volume of his 
Contributions to the Natural History of the United States [1857]) 
that there is no intelligent understanding of the animal creation 
unless that creation is intelligible, i.c. is the product of intellect. 
Louis Agassiz and Joseph Henry [the physicist] were two of the 
largest and broadest minds, in all directions, that I have ever chanced 
to meet; they were both men of indefatigable scientific industry, and 
both men who accomplished exceedingly high results, each in his 
own department; and they agreed in regarding every scientific in- 
vestigation, wisely conducted, as an intelligent questioning of the 
Creator, so that scientific discoveries they regarded as His intelligible 
answers. 

Agassiz’s adoption of theism in preference to either atheism, 
agnosticism, or pantheism was the result of profound original thought 
and original investigation, during which he distinctly saw, and 
weighed, all the considerations which have ever been brought against 
his conclusions; weighed them and found them wanting. He once 
mentioned to me |c. 1867] half a dozen of the very strongest argu- 
ments which have been recently brought forward by the advocates 
of evolution through natural selection; and assured me that he had 
distinctly seen, and distinctly weighed them, and rejected them, ten 
or fifteen years before the publication [in 1859] of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species; and, of course, before the publication of those arguments 
by which others have attempted to supplement Darwin’s reasoning. 
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Agassiz’s views on the origin of species have often been misunder- 
stood, and caricatured, by enthusiastic advocates of Darwin’s views. 
Yet as the matter lay in Agassiz’s own mind it seems to me that his 
positions were absolutely impregnable. He thought that the origin 
of species in their diversity, and the origin of life on this planet, 
were problems not within the present range of human knowledge; 
and that we must, for the present, rest content with studying the 
plan, order, and connection of the universe as a revelation of the 
Divine Thought. It was to him an axiomatic truth, that science has 
dignity and value only when it is regarded as a recognition and 
exposition of the intellectual harmonies of the universe; that is, as 
an interpretation of God’s thought. . . . 

Agassiz’s greatest work, which at the present is but little under- 
stood, is in the demonstration of law in the classification of the 
organic kingdoms. The Darwinian theory of evolution by natural 
selection is a virtual denial of the presence of law in the highest 
department of physics. Agassiz’s writings, on the other hand, are a 
continual revelation of the presence of thought in the general plan 
of organic forms. He asserted, over and over again, his profound 
conviction that the generation and evolution, both of individuals and 
of species, is an intellectual work. Logical necessities override physi- 
cal; intellectual connections are more important than casual connec- 
tions. The connections produced by physical energy and physical 
necessity are not, indeed, so truly causal as those connections which 
result from. intelligent purpose and intelligent plan. 

It is true, Agassiz did not endeavor to trace that plan by mathe- 
matical methods; but he saw it by the intuitions of a divine genius, 
and unfolded it in forms of ordinary language. He has been accused 
of attempting, in his “Essay on Classification,” merely to express 
religious emotion; or at best to add a chapter to books on natural 
theology. But this is a misunderstanding of his “Essay on Classifi- 
cation,” in the introduction to which he is simply justifying himself 
for regarding the intellectual law, connecting the various parts of 
the animal creation together, as the most important object of inquiry 
in comparative zodlogy. The truth is, that the Darwinian views virtu- 
ally declare classification, in botany and zodlogy, to be a merely 
temporary convenience for man, without any real intellectual value. 
They regard classification, in any true sense, as something beyond the 
possible reach of any human understanding; and the Darwinians, if 
consistent, would forbid attempts at classification, in the same manner 
in which Comte forbade stellar astronomy. 

The great error of Charles Darwin and his followers seems to me 
[Agassiz apparently acceded to the possibilities of this geometrical 
argument] to be their total neglect of analytical morphology; that is, 
their ignoring of the fact that profound mathematical laws underlie 
all the forms of organic life, and that those forms are connected with 
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each other intellectually, through the connection of those laws. As 
I read their writings, | am often reminded of Galileo’s comment 
upon Dr. William Gilbert, the first scientific student of electricity 
and magnetism. “I greatly admire and envy this author,” said 
Galileo, “but I could wish that he were a little better mathematician, 
and in particular that he were more of a geometer.” Some Dar- 
winians appear to think that if they can get matter into that semi- 
Auid, uncrystallized state which they call colloidal, they have freed it 
from the conditions of space and time; and that it can then perform 
any geometrical or algebraic absurdity which they ask of it. They 
frequently declare metamorphoses to have taken place, which to a 
geometric eye seem impossible. Nothing but the very strongest evi- 
dence should force the admission that a seeming impossibility is an 
actuality. . . . The Darwinian requires, it is true, several million 
years to produce his great variations. Yet the geometric incredibility 
of the supposed metamorphoses is just as great, even if millions of 
years were interposed between each of the steps in the fancied line 
of descent. There must be, somewhere, limits to the possibilities of 
metamorphosis and transmutation; limits, therefore, which even 
omnipotence could not overcome. Even when we cannot point out 
the limits, we are by no means authorized to argue, from our igno- 
rance of them, to their non-existence. 

Yet what is the favorite argument among those evolutionists who 
most stoutly resist Agassiz’s views? It is, if I understand it, this:— 
Between any two forms of organic life, however diverse, we can, if 
we have a sufficient number of specimens of each, introduce inter- 
mediate forms in such wise as to lead gradually from the one type 
to the other. Therefore, it is concluded, that the two types have a 
common parentage. Now this passage by insensible gradations from 
one type to the other may afford a presumption that the two types 
have sprung, by gradual variation, from a common ancestry; but it is 
only a presumption; and that presumption may be confirmed, or 
may be totally disproved, by other considerations. The presump- 
tion may seem strong to a man unacquainted with geometry, . . . who 
does not perceive the presence of law in cither form; but the geom- 
eter knows that the intellectual difference between the two types may 
be such that it is impossible to pass from one to the other,—logically 
impossible; and that is stronger than physical impossibility. . . . 

I do not understand that Agassiz denied the possibility of any 
instance of evolution; but only the possibility of evolution having 
taken place in any large degree; or at least of its having taken place, 
in a large degree, through gradual insensible variations and the sur- 
vival of the fittest. For in whatever manner new species may have 
been introduced upon the earth, such introduction has been the work 
of the intellect. The whole classification of organic nature is found- 
ed on intellectual categories; not imposed on nature by the intellect 
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which interprets, but by that which creates. In my opinion, an 
induction drawn from a general survey of the natural sciences shows 
an overwhelming probability that these views of Agassiz are correct; 
and that they will, at some future day, stand revealed clear to the 
apprehension of every scientific man. It required many years for 
the uniformitarian geologists to perceive that Agassiz’s glacial theory, 
apparently involving catastrophe, was really in consonance with the 
true principles of uniformity. They long bitterly opposed it; but at 
length it was universally received, and one of the most persistent 
and most important of the opponents [Sir Roderick Murchison] 
frankly wrote to him, and I had the pleasure of reading the letter 
en the day that Agassiz received it: “In short, | have been for twenty 
years opposing your views, and now find that I have been for twenty 
years opposing the truth.” : 

A survey of the whole field of natural science, I think, shows 
clearly that the reign of law is not only invariable, but universal. The 
colloidal state of matter cannot absolve it from its allegiance to the 
Spartan kings of space and time. . . . If one species have [sic] been 
evolved from another, it has certainly been (as Asa Gray has said) 
in pre-determined lines; and I believe, if such evolution has taken 
place, it has been by sudden changes, under conditions and by’ 
methods beyond the present reach of science to explain. Agassiz, if 
I understood him, admitted the possibility of such evolution. 

But, at any rate and at all events, the scheme of evolution by 
gradual variation and survival of the fittest can be supported only 
by making numerous improbable suppositions, “filling the gaps of 
knowledge with loose and unfounded speculation.” The very numer- 
ous and careful observations of detail, implied in all Charles Dar- 
win’s writings, would lend almost no support to his theory, were 
they not handled with rare ingenuity, and turned aside from their 
natural bearing. 

On the other hand, the views of Agassiz require no assumptions. 
It is true that they lead, by irresistible induction, to theism; but 
they do not postulate theism as a foundation. They are founded upon 
facts of observation; upon facts as they stand patent in nature; upon 
facts which Darwinians must either wink out of sight or else invent 
gratuitous hypotheses to explain away. Agassiz’s “Methods of Study” 
and the “Essay on Classification” stand upon immutable facts in 
nature and in the human mind. They are built upon permanent 
foundations; they will endure when the gilded dreams of materialism 
have faded into oblivion. 

Charles Darwin did not deliberately embrace materialistic philoso- 
phy; he simply refused to philosophize at all. Religious in his 
youth and retaining to the end a respectful reverent attitude toward 
religious teaching, he nevertheless gradually allowed his mind to be 
wholly absorbed by his peculiar scientific studies. He adopted a 
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false view of science and made it consist altogether in the discovery 
of likenesses and grouping together of facts in larger facts. By thus 
dismissing the distinguishing of differences from among his aims, he 
presently lost the power of seeing differences. He seems to have lost 
the power of thought in all directions except in the observance and 
grouping of facts. Not only the sense of religion and the feeling 
of the sublime, but his taste for fine art, for music and poetry died 
away. He confesses repeatedly that he has no power to apprehend 
either mathematical or metaphysical reasoning. He could group 
facts, but was incompetent to draw sound conclusions from them. 
Yet he was a lovely man in his social relations, kind and considerate, 
loving justice, and merry, affectionate, and friendly. His very love- 
liness of character makes it the more sad that his mind should have 
become thus paralyzed to beauty, harmony, philosophy and religion; 
dead to these highest themes of human speculation and highest modes 
of human joy. 

Agassiz was like Darwin, lovable, kind, and affectionate; like 
Darwin indefatigable in searching for facts and grouping them to- 
gether. But unlike Darwin he saw that a still higher act of intellect 
was required to distinguish differences. . . . Agassiz saw a myriad of 
difficulties in the schemes of evolution proposed by Darwin,—diffi- 
culties which Darwin thought he had met and answered, but which 
he really did not comprehend. The difficulties lay in a region of 
thought to which Darwin never penetrated, the really intellectual 
region of organic law. Agassiz saw in science something higher 
than a mere generalization or grouping of facts, namely a discovery 
of the intellectual laws underlying the resemblance and difference of 
things. His mind was of a much higher order than Darwin’s. He 
retained his love for beauty,—for fine art, for poetry, for music, for 
the drama,—to the end. He failed somewhat in mathematical power, 
but he showed vastly more geometrical ability than did Darwin. And 
in philosophy and politics, and, during our Civil War, in strategy, he 
showed himself not only thoroughly interested, but highly competent 
as a thinker, a critic, and even as a prophet. 

Above all he never outgrew his common sense in regard to theology, 
nor his profoundly devout faith in matters of religion. To his dying 
day the New Testament in his native French was like the oracle of 
God; and in German or in English was the best of books in those 
tongues. The world knows, from Whittier’s poem, his public prayer. 
I know, in ways I must not tell, that he prayed also in secret,—not 
in liturgic forms, but from the heart with earnest longings, and with 
an assurance that the Father heareth always. This faith in God was 
not only a matter of feeling, it was not even a matter of mere blind 
conviction,—it was a conviction daily fortified in the course of all his 
study by a species of evidence to which Darwin seems to have been 
stone-blind, the evidence of morphology; that is, the evidence that 
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the works of nature are ruled and arranged in symmetrical rhythmical 
patterns betraying an intelligent action of mind in their formation. 

In his twenty-second year, February 14th, 1829, Agassiz wrote 
to his father, and among other things said, “Here is my aim. I 
wish it may be said of Louis Agassiz that he was the first naturalist 
of his time, a good citizen, and a good son, beloved of all those who 
knew him. I feel within myself the strength of a whole generation 
to work toward this end, and I will reach it if the means are not 
wanting.” This sentence of the young student, read in the light of 
his subsequent scientific achievements, and of the personal love and 
veneration in which his name is held on both sides of the Atlantic, 
seems almost like a prophetic inspiration. He was a man who, always 
and everywhere, not only commanded high respect but drew men 
toward him in warm affection. When, in an assembly of scholars, 
in July, 1858, he announced his intention of remaining permanently 
in this country, and added, “I am no longer a European,” a vast 
assembly rose by a sudden impulse to their feet, and greeted the 
announcement with joyous and repeated cheering. 


WHITTIER AND “MARY” 


THOMAS FRANKLIN CURRIER 


R. MORDELL in his recent life of Whittier, Quaker 

Militant, suggests that Mary L. Shepherd (Shepard? ) 
is the Mary referred to in the poem “The First Flowers” 
and adduces as evidence the reference in Book Prices Current 
to a letter, with a poem, dated April, 1857, sold by Scott & 
O’Shaughnessy, Inc., April 12, 1917. Mr. Mordell evidently 
was not able to trace this letter. Why do these good things 
so often hide themselves? The passage in Quaker Militant 
goes on to say: 


. - . unless we assume that Mary Carter also sent flowers in the spring 
of 1857, and that he also wrote a poem to her, thanking her for 
them, we must conclude from the existence of this letter that he 
addressed the poem “The First Flowers” to Mary L. Shepherd. 


By rare good luck the Scott & O’Shaughnessy catalogue re- 
ferred to is in my possession. It lists the missing letter and 
poem as lot 354 and prints the entire text of the poem, which 
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is not “The First Flowers.” There were indeed two poems 
and quite probably two gifts of flowers, one presumably in 
March, for ““The First Flowers” was printed in the March 26 
issue of the Natural Era, and the other probably in April, the 
date of the missing letter. But even if two ladies sent flowers 
to our poet, why is it to be assumed that one must be Mary 
Carter? 

Miss Shepard (or Shepherd) is still unidentified, and the 
poem is now reprinted in order to help clear up a mystery 
and in the hopes that it may catch the eye of some one who 
can produce the missing letter or reveal the identity of the 
person to whom it was addressed. 


The kindly eyes that sought these flowers 
To cheer a fire-side all unknown 

Have never looked in mine, the hand 
That culled them never met my own. 


Unlooked for, undeserved such gifts 
As angel hands might well dispense; 
The giver’s generous impulse seems 
A sweet and gracious providence! 


And doubly welcome since it proves 
Her chastening sorrow not in vain, 

That deeper founts of sympathy 
Have opened at the touch of pain. 


For safe in any fate are they 

Who, self-forgetful, bear their cross, 
Whose human love and heavenly hope 
Find light in darkness, strength in loss! 
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FEMALE EDUCATION AT WHEATON COLLEGE 


GRACE F. SHEPARD 


| jemeendahae College was a pioneer in the education of 
women. In the spring of 1835, before Mount Holyoke 
College was founded by Mary Lyon, before normal schools 
were established anywhere in America, the “Norton Female 
Seminary” opened its humble doors to thirty-nine “young 
ladies.” Judge Wheaton publicly announced that he desired 
to afford “to Females the means of an early, virtuous, pious, 
and liberal Education” ;* Miss Eunice Caldwell, the first prin- 
cipal, devoted herself to “the business of teaching, not to pro- 
mote mainly her own interests, and happiness, but to promote 
the present and future and eternal welfare of the rising genera- 
tion.” * Since schools for little girls were then “more numerous 
than those designed particularly to benefit young ladies of ma-_ 
ture age,”* the minimum age limit was set at thirteen years. 
Living was cheap, board being only $1.67 a week, washing 
and lights included. Tuition was $10.00 for a term of twenty- 
two weeks.* 

The subjects of study pursued during the summer of 1835 
were: mental arithmetic; written arithmetic; English gram- 
mar; first book of Euclid; modern geography; modern and 
ancient history; botany; Watts on the Mind; rhetoric, algebra.° 
Very shortly afterward a definite curriculum was organized, 
with the following topics and texts: 

1 Deed of trust, Judge Laban Wheaton, March 4, 1836: Archives of 
Wheaton College. 


? Letter from Mary Lyon to Laban Morey Wheaton: Archives of 
Wheaton College. 

% Prospectus prepared by Mary Lyon, issued in 1835: original docu- 
ment in the archives of Wheaton College. 

* Ibid. 

® First Catalogue, 1835-1837, 11. 
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Primary Stupies 
Arithmetic Adams’ 
Modern and Ancient Woodbridge’s Universal Ge- 
Geography ography and Worcester’s 
Atlas 
English Grammar Murray’s 
History of the United States Goodrich’s 
Government of the 
United States Sullivan’s Political Class Book 


Modern and Ancient History Worcester’s Elements of His- 
tory, with Grimshaw’s 
France, and Goldsmith’s 
Greece, Rome, and Eng- 
land 


Rhetoric Newman’s 
Botany, commenced Phelps’ 
Improvement of the Mind Watts 


Srupies or THE JuNion Crass 
English Grammar, continued Murray’s 


Algebra Bailey’s 
Astronomy Wilkins’ 
Natural Philosophy Olmstead’s 
Euclid’s Geometry Playfair’s 
Human Physiology Hayward’s 
Botany, concluded Beck’s 
Intellectual Philosophy Abercrombie 


Philosophy of Natural History § Smellie’s 


Srupies oF THE Senior Ciass 


Outline of Geology Mather’s 
Ecclesiastical History Marsh’s 
Rhetoric, concluded Whateley’s 
Logic Hedge’s 
Natural Theology Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy Wayland’s 
Evidences of Christianity Alexander’s 


Analogy of Revealed Religion to 
the Constitution and Course 


of Nature Butler’s® 


Distinctly cultural, it is to be observed, with strong emphasis 
upon mental, ethical, and religious subjects, not at all the finish- 
ing-school type of education! Science, too, made a fairly good 


® Catalogue for year ending October 22, 1839, 8. 
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beginning, not only through the study of texts, but through 
experimentation. In the summer of 1838 “an agent was 
appointed by the trustees to solicit funds to purchase philosophical 
and chemical apparatus for the use of the school.” The peo- 
ple of Norton contributed, and the members of the Ipswich 
Seminary sent fifty dollars.’ “Maps, globes, an orrery, model 
of the human eye, an electrical machine, an air pump, retorts, 
chemicals and an old gun barrel were treasures by which we 
felt greatly enriched. . . . A course of experiments by the 
teacher of chemistry the following winter tested the value of 
these accessories.” * 

It was the policy of the institution to “attend to” only a few 
subjects simultaneously, not more than three, but to pursue 
those few with ardent, unremitting, concentrated endeavor. 
Reviews seem to have been frequent and thorough. The truth 
of these statements is plainly demonstrated in the following old 
letters and reports. They are of interest, also, to those who 
have fancied physical exercise in relation to school routine a 
matter of the twentieth century. The catalogue of 1839 men- 
tions calisthenics, and for a dozen years, from 1848 on, the 
catalogues specifically refer to “a fine building used as a gym- 
nasium .. . connected with the Seminary . . . invaluable, both 
for amusement and health, especially in bad weather.” A dis- 
cipline book of 1845 marks young ladies down for daily absence 
from exercise. 

You wanted to know what my studies were. | will tell you just 
what we do. 

When we go into school in the morning the devotional exercises 
occupy half or three quarters of an hour, then calisthenics half an 
hour. Then writing and drawing one hour and all the school have 
either to write or draw, none are excused. They tried us all in writ- 
ing and those who could write well enough were put to drawing and 
it will not cost them any more than it would to write. The rest are 


to go through a system which will take the greater part of them six 
months. When the writing hour is over we attend to music half an 


7 Report for 1838-1840, in the handwriting of Mrs. Franklin Holmes, 
Martha Sawyer, graduated in the first class, a teacher in 1841, and then 
the principal: Archives of Wheaton College. 

® Report in the handwriting of Mrs. Samuel Beane: Eliza R. Knight, 
principal, 1838-1840: Archives of Wheaton College. 
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hour. . . . The whole school have to attend to this and all have to 
sing. One of the girls has a piano and the teacher plays on it 
sometimes. 

After singing we recite our history lesson which takes three quarters 
of an hour. I study Goodrich’s History of the United States. After 
saying our lesson, we have about half an hour to study and that is all 
the time we do have to study in the forenoon, as they expect us to 
get all our lessons at home and give us no time to study in school. 

In the afternoon the first thing we do is to write an hour, then 
have half an hour to cipher, then say our lesson in arithmetic which 
takes one hour, then we have questions asked and others given out 
on almost every subject. The first subject this week was the Cos- 
sacks. We had to find everything we could about them and repeat it 
the next evening. Then we had the ice-palace of Russia, Emery, 
Granite, Marble, Soapstone and Loadstone were given out. You will 
see by this letter that | have but two studies, arithmetic and history. 
That is as many as we are allowed here at once, as they think we 
cannot attend to more as we ought, and say we must get these the 
quicker and then take others. 

To-day Miss Caldwell has been examining us in geography and 
other branches that are to be studied this winter. The greater part 
of them are histories with astronomy, intellectual philosophy, moral 
theology, Watts and natural philosophy. The political classbook, too, 
is to be studied. I never saw it but Miss Caldwell considers it a very 
valuable book and so do those who have studied it. Physiology is to 
be in school too and I shall review mine with the class. 

We have been driven through everything almost by a Miss Lyon, 
a lady who is here at present. She has been the Preceptress of Ipswich 
Seminary, but has resigned that office and now goes round establishing 
seminaries and looking after those placed in her care. This is one of 
them and she is trying to establish another near Mount Holyoke. 
They call it South Hadley. It is expected to be done in about a 
year, when Miss Caldwell will leave this and take the charge of that. 
When Miss Lyon has nothing but writing to do, she comes here and 
makes this place her home. 

But I had almost forgotten to tell you what she makes us do. About 
three weeks since, she came into the school-room one morning and 
said she wanted the whole school to commence at the beginning of 
Arithmetic and see how long we would be in going over the first 50 
pages, and we might say ourselves how long we thought it would 
take us. Some said one day, some two, and some a week. I was 
among those who said two days, but some of the girls in the house 
said one day, so I went to work and finished my 50 pages in one 
day and about ten more, making 60 pages in a day. After this she 
gave us lessons to get and sums to do and kept us all day long running 
out of one room into another, upstairs and down, till we have almost 
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run the shoes off of our feet. I wish you could have seen us running 
to and fro and her after us singing out quick, step a little quicker, and 
giving one a push and another a pull all over the room. I never 
went so quick in my life that I know of. This week we have been 
driven through all the rules as far as we have been and have had 
composition to write every day last week and every other day this 
week, beside reading, spelling and writing two hours each day and 
singing one hour. 

This week we have had for our studies reading, writing, spelling, 
singing, compositions, grammar and arithmetic. Next week we shall 
have the same, then the week after that take our other studies again 
and they intend to drive us through Watts on the Mind and physi- 
ology in a fortnight, then we have the last three weeks to review in 
and in that time we are to go through all the studies we have been in 
this summer. 


The following comments have been taken from the princi- 
pal’s report for the year ending in October, 1842. 


We require a review in every book of every third or fourth les- 
son and before laying the book aside, we review it again and again, 
We also require written abstracts of such books and parts of the book 
as will be for the better understanding or remembrance of the sub- 
ject. We endeavor to incite a spirit of enquiry, patient and per- 
severing study, and a true love for knowledge. We give such ex- 
planations, as will, with their own study, render the lessons plain 
and familiar. We intend to give them time enough, and only enough, 
to acquire their lessons. After all, we do not pretend to say, that all 
the pupils are thorough, that they all do well, or make the utmost of 
their opportunities. . . . T’0o much, however, is often expected of 
young ladies. It is not to be supposed that they can gain every thing 
in 6 months, in that time, if they learn how to study, the time is by 
no means lost. 


A charming letter of a mother to her daughter’s Latin 
teacher has been preserved in the college archives: 


Dear Sir, 

As my daughter . . . is favoured with your instruction in the latin 
language, I take the liberty of addressing a few lines both to her 
pastor and teacher; even tho I expose my entire ignorance of that 
which my child is attending to. I shall desire on her return to us, 
that she will be able to state the advantages she has derived from so 
long pursuit of the latin tongue. ... If she studies Virgil, | shall 
wish her to give me more of his history than I have derived from 
translations—she will tell me when, and where he lived, and what 
he did for the good of Rome—in whose reign he flourished —(and 
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whether he was taught in the school of Christ.) I am not sorry 
to have Mary learn more than her mother, and in the sweet and 
silent studies of her youth, to drink deep at those fountains of human 
language, but I shall want to understand her speech and know if she 
is better for treading the muddy and snowy path to the parsonage. . . . 
Did Virgil like Homer first write and sing songs for small earnings? 
is a question I shal] ask Mary, in connection with the genuineness of 
the work. . . . Laws were inscribed om wood only by Solon 600 
years before Christ making a cloud of doubt rest on a poem of such 
great length. Herodotus is silent on this subject. Does he speak of 
Virgil? Are we to believe those who do speak? These fire-side in- 
quiries will meet your pupil on her return and the kind consideration 
you have already shown her, will help her to answer them. ... We 
shall be influenced in sending Mary longer abroad, by circum- 
stances—your opinions dear Sir may influence our decision. . . . 
believe me very respectfully yours 
Fesruary 17, 1846 





The daily routine was strenuous and the discipline strict: 


You wanted to know all the particulars so | will begin at the be- 
ginning. The bell is rung at quarter before five in the morning for 
us to get up and then we have to dress and study half an hour before 
breakfast which comes at six. There are eighteen that sit at the table 
with me. I should like to have you peek in upon us some morning 
and see us eating our Jonny cake and talking and laughing. We sit 
at the table about half an hour and then read in the Bible awhile, 
then Miss Knight makes a prayer. By that time it is about seven 
o'clock; then we play till half past seven, and then study till nine, 
then go into the seminary till the bell calls us to dinner at twelve. 
At one we go to studying again till two, when we go into the seminary 
till the bell calls us to supper. After supper we do what we are a 
mind to till eight, then we have to study awhile, and then go to bed. 
These are the particulars, only I have not told you what we have for 
dinner; we have sausages or fish or beans or oyesters or something of 
that description, and for supper we have white bread and sweet cake 
of some kind or other. I want to go into marms buttery most dread- 
fully sometimes.® 

June 19, 1836. Margaret, | thought I must send you word that 
I don’t drink tea or coffee now. Very few of the girls drink coffee 
and none of them, tea except me and one more. We have drank it 
all along till lately, though I was almost ashamed to sit there and 
drink it when all the rest took water. Well, one day, Miss Lyon came 
into school and said she had something to say to us. She said that 


* Letter written by Betsey Jane Packard, a student in 1839, slightly 
corrected: Archives of Wheaton College. . 
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herself and Miss Caldwell had been talking about some of us drinking 
tea and coffee, and she had much rather we would not take any kind 
of drink but pure water, so that decided the rest of us to leave 
them off. 

Sept. 13, 1836. I almost forgot to tell you that I had coffee for 
breakfast. It tastes better than it ever did before. We got it strangely 
enough. One of the girls, when we begun to drink water, said that 
she would take it for three months and if, at the end of that time, 
she still liked coffee better than water, she would take it. Last 
Thursday the time was up and she told Mrs. Webber she wanted 
coffee the next morning, so there was some made to the great joy 
of the company, and all joined with her in drinking it, for water 
has begun to taste rather flat these cold mornings. 

Nov. 19, 1836. This morning Philence and myself took a walk a 
mile in length, before breakfast, and we sat down to breakfast before 
the sun was up. The stars were shining bright and clear as could be. 
The road we went is the pleasantest, I think, in Norton. It is a long, 
wide, straight road and part of the way it has large old poplar trees 


on each side.?® 


REGULATIONS FOR THE SABBATH 


The young ladies are to rise at the ringing of the bell, and to have 
their rooms in order before breakfast. 

During the day they are mot to enter, or to go to the doors of each 
other’s rooms, without permission. 

The young ladies are mot to stop in the parlor, or diningroom, 
except during the alternate halfhours, and they are to be employed 
in reading some suitable book, or studying the Bible lesson; and are 
to be perfectly quiet. 

They are not to congregate for conversation in any vacant room, 
upon the stairs, in the halls, or in any other place. When they casu- 
ally meet in the halls etc., there is to be no talking save in a low tone 
of voice or a whisper. 

At church the young ladies are to feel that they must not whisper, 
or hold any written communication with each other. 


Given at WHeaton Femate Seminary by 
Miss E. A. Cate, Principar" 
Norton, Aprit 26, 1849 [/talics not in original | 


Half-hours were set apart for private devotion. Room-mates 
alternated in going to the public rooms, leaving their com- 


1° Extracts from letters written by Agnes Wardrop, a student: Archives 
of Wheaton College. 


11 MS. archives of Wheaton College. 
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panions in possession of the individual rooms. In church the 
young ladies were requested to stand up during prayers to 
demonstrate to the older people of the congregation that they 
had proper reverence for the house of God. The salvation of 
souls was the crowning glory of those who had the institution 
in charge; failure in that respect would have constituted com- 
plete failure. Mrs. Wieaton anxiously asked the principal 
how many had “become hopefully pious.”** In the first cata- 
logue, for April, 1837, one finds the following statement: 

The influences of the Holy Spirit have been signally granted in turn- 
ing many to the Lord. During every term, a precious season of 
revival has been enjoyed. About half of all who have ever entered 
this institution without any interest in the Savior, indulge the hope, 
that they have here experienced the renewing grace of God. 


810 


Mrs. Holmes, a teacher in 1841, reporting in 1838-1839, 
wrote : 


During the winter the influences of the Spirit descended, like 
gentle dew, upon the school. One and another and another ex- 
perienced his regenerating power, till more than half of those who 
entered the school thoughtless and careless of their immortal inter- 
ests, gave evidence of having entered upon a new life. 

The winter term of this year was signalized by a work of Divine 
grace of remarkable power. There was a quiet thoughtfulness among 
the pupils, and a serious attention given to religious instruction; but 
no special manifestation of the Spirit’s presence until the day, usually 
set apart for prayer for Colleges and Educational Institutions. Then 
indeed was verified the promise “in the day when they call upon me 
I will answer, and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.” Before 
the close of that day of solemn interest some seven or eight young 
ladies, who had listened to the appointment of a day of prayer with a 
careless laugh, or a smile of contempt, had passed through an experi- 
ence which forever changed their relations to God, to Christ, and to 
Eternity. Almost every member of the school shared in this baptism 
of the Spirit; and before the close of the term, every member of the 
school, with one exception, was a professed disciple of the Redeemer."* 


Dr. Blake, a trustee for thirty years, in his address at the 
fortieth anniversary, stresses the same paramount interest: 


12 Letter from Martha E. W. Emerson to Mrs. Wheaton, quoting Mrs. 
Wheaton’s question to her, June 19, 1860. Mrs. Emerson was a teacher in 
1839 and the principal in 1840-1842: Archives of Wheaton College. 

13 MS. archives of Wheaton College. 
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During its first years a revival of religion occurred in every term; 
and in every year since, and in almost every term, there have been 
seasons of religious interest, some of them wonderful in power and 
results. . . . Nor is this an abnormal result. For it has been, and is, 
and we trust always will be, a prominent object of this school to train 
its members for Christ and his Church. The Bible is a constant text- 
book, the conscience is educated to revere its precepts, and the value 
of all branches of human learning is measured in relation to the de- 
velopment of the higher faculties of the human mind. 


An old record-book in the possession of the college shows 
discipline marks from 1845 on. The marks are arranged under 
the heads of “daily exceptions” and “weekly exceptions” : 

Daily exception 
Communication in school 


5 “ study hour 
" “ half hours 
Tardiness at school 

5 “ study hour 

S “ half hours 

° “ table 

” in rising 

. “ retiring 


at appointments 
Absent from school 

_ “ study hours 

5 “half hours 

. * church 
appointments 
exercising 
Entering rooms study hours 

. “ half hours 


“ “ 


“ “ 


In all these matters marks were recorded to be added up in 
a total, . 
Weekly exceptions 

Entering room on Sabbath 

Wardrobe 

Irregularities 

Improprieties 

Purchasing eatables without permission 


Again the marks were added up to give a total. 


We believe the Plan of our School is now generally understood, and 
that we need not enumerate its regulations, sessions, terms, etc. We 
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will only say, it goes on with its regular hours for study, recreation, 
meals, rising, retiring, etc. and that these hours are strictly adhered to. 
This regular and systematic course is mow no experiment. We deem 
it essential for the regulation and government of our school and 
family. We deprecate the practise of encumbering the pupil with 
unnecessary rules, but we firmly insist on those we do give, not so 
much to secure the general order which is in reality secured, but to 
form and establish habits, of order, neatness, and industry, which we 
believe essential for the usefulness and happiness of every young lady. 
We hold up, individual responsibility to God, the good of the whole 
and self-respect, as the motives for strict conscientiousness in their 
observance. While we confide in our pupils, we do not intend to 
leave things at loose ends, but enquire daily into every deviation and 
keep regular accounts for every pupil. 

We commit to each young lady the care of her room, and ward- 
robe—our regulations proceed on the supposition that young ladies 
at their age have been taught at home, how to take a proper care in 
this important department, but when this has been meglected, it will 
be no easy matter for a pupil to sustain a high stand in her class, and 
in addition, begin for the first time to depend upon her own capacity, 
im these matters. We accomplish something, if we can convince them 
of the importance of this part of their education, and awaken a love 
for order and desire for improvement. We take, however a careful 
oversight of both the rooms and wardrobes, visiting the rooms very 
frequently, and at any time, carefully noticing every department and 
faithfully reporting it before the school. We cannot but remark upon 
the general air of meatness, order and taste, which has characterised 
the rooms of the present occupants. Through the blessing of God we 
have again enjoyed another year of comparative health, having had 
but very few cases of anything like serious illness. We are aware 
that, much depends upon the regular habits, proper relaxation of the 
mind and active exercise in the open air. A regular rule for walking, 
we dislike, and yet we have sometimes found it necessary as a last 
resort, when there has existed on the part of some great disinclination 
for physical exertion. Our diet is simple, plain and at regular hours. 
It would be strange if we did not fall under the aspersion cast en- 
masse on Boarding schools. Yet we believe if the practise of sending 
boxes of rich pastry, sweet-meats etc., were less common, most of 
these complaints would be done away. It is injurious in the extreme 
and a mistaken kindness on the part of the fries:ds. \t creates a dis- 
satisfaction for plain food, destroys the regularity and tone of the 
appetite, and breaks in upon the intellectual habits to a very great 
extent. \f parents could only look in to their daughter’s rooms in 
study hour just after the reception of a nice box from home, and see 
her with book in ome hand to be sure! but the other—filled with 


cake, pie, nuts or candy—they would not feel very sanguine of the 
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success of their daughter—or wonder if her progress should be some- 
what slow.** 

For many years it was the custom to rent the boarding-house 
to a tenant. The trustees lent to her a certain amount of equip- 
ment, and she, on her part, agreed to meet specified obligations. 


Furniture found by the Trustees of 
N. F. Sem. and loaned to Mrs. Putnam 


1 Entry Lamp 20 Looking Glasses 
42 Silver Tea Spoons 21 Tables 

2 Table Bells 23 Stoves 

3 Dining Tables 20 Wash Stands 

6 Cane Seat Chairs 20 Blankets 
118Common Do. 20 Bedspreads 

2 Large Stoves 20 Comforters 

1 Sofa 


1 Wheel Barrow so long as 


2 Carpets it shall last [Italics mot 
20 Coal Sifters in original.| 
40 Coal Hods 14 Grate Hooks and Pokers 
20 Bedsteads 1 Hand Bell 
20 Feather Beds 4 Long White Linen Curtains ° 


20 Straw Ticks 


The Boarding House with the Furniture specified is Rented to Mrs. 
Putnam on the following conditions— 

It shall be appropriated expressly for the accommodation of the 
Teachers and pupils of N. Fem. Seminary — 

Only two occupants to a Room —At least 21 Rooms shall be 
fitted up for lodgings for the Young Ladies and 1 Room shall be 
reserved as Parlor for the Teachers — as heretofore — 

The Young Ladies Rooms and the Dining Room to be washed 
thoroughly once a week. The Entries to be washed thoroughly twice 
a week and to be swept and dusted every day — 

The whole house, rooms, paint, windows efc. to be put in perfect 
order previous to the Monday before the com. of each term — 

A variety in Meats—1 kind at a time — with puddings or pies at 
Dinner — Cheese also furnished for Dinner — 

The Tables to be laid with perfect neatness and order — 

Something warm for Breakfast such as hot Biscuits, Potatoes, Toast, 
Indian cake etc.— Some kind of Sauce for Tea — 

Vegetables on the Table for Dinner when they can be had — also 
Brown Bread — 

Milk furnished for those who wld. prefer it to Tea or Coffee — 


Provisions to be made for the Y. L.s to Wash and Iron their muslins 
on Saturdays — 


14 Principal’s report for the year ending October, 1842: MS. archives 
of Wheaton College. 
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The Rooms supplied with water in the mornings — also each room 
furnished with a Light — 4 Lamps furnished to a Table in the Din- 
ing Room — Good oil to be furnished for the use of the Boarders — 
Fuel to be found by Mrs. P. and chd. to Boarders as they use it — 
Errands to be done when necessary — 

The House is to be furnished with mew crockery wh. is rich and 
handsome for the Tables, and wht. other furniture is reasonably 
required for Parlors and elsewhere about the House, she is to pro- 
vide — 

Long white curtains are wished in the Dining Room — also in the 
Y. Ladies Rooms — and for side lights at the outer Doors — 

A good supply of Brooms and Brushes and pails or Tubs are 
wanted in the Rooms — 

Norton March 5th 1845 I do agree to rent the House and Fur- 
niture aforesaid upon the terms and conditions specified. 

Saran B. Putnam” 


Speaking of the boarding house when she came to the school 
in 1850, Mrs. Caroline Metcalf writes: 


The young ladies’ parlor . . . was sunless and gloomy, furnished 
with hard sofas and chairs, floor covered with straw matting. The 
young ladies’ rooms had bedstead, wash stand, pine table, bookshelves, 
small mirror, and three wooden chairs. The only bureau belonging 
to the Seminary was in the Prin’s sleeping room. . . . By giving 
the Principal and each of the three teachers a room-mate the house 
accommodated forty, (we took in forty four by putting three per- 
sons in some rooms designed for two. . . .)** 


The young ladies of Wheaton took part in the various phil- 
anthropies and movements of their day. Temperance meetings 
are recorded in a book kept by Agnes Wardrop, a student at 
Wheaton in 1836-1837."’ One picturesque account of a tem- 
perance picnic has come down out of the past: 


The girls all wore a wreath of Life-Ever-Lasting around their 
left arm, and carried a purple silk banner, with Wheaton Seminary 
on one side, and Our Cooperation, on the other. The speakers sev- 
eral times called attention to the “Cooperation of Wheaton Sem.” 
The girls also carried, four of them, a well curb, made of paste 
board, and covered with green fern, and moss, in which hung a moss- 
covered bucket, and Miss Fannie Gilbert, of Boston, walked alone, 


15 MS. archives of Wheaton College. 


16 Papers by Mrs. Caroline C. Metcalf, read at the semi-centennial, 
1885. MS. archives of Wheaton College. 


1” Note-book: Archives of Wheaton College. 
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just behind it, and sung in a beautiful contralto voice, the song of 
The Old Oaken Bucket, and all the girls joined in the chorus.” 


A magnificent contribution was made to the American board 
in the very first summer, headed by Eunice Caldwell to the 
extent of $25.00, equal to the full tuition charges for two and 
a half terms. In all, thirty-six subscribers gave $118.06, or 
$3.27 a person.” 

An old account-book at Mount Holyoke, in the penmanship 
of Mary Lyon, has the following entries: 

Oct. 1837 Cash from teachers and pupils in Wheaton Female 
Seminary, towards furnishing parlor, $100.00. 


Nov. Cash from Teachers and pupils of Wheaton Female Semi- 
nary, to complete the furnishing of the parlor, $135.00."° 


The school building itself was decidedly unpretentious, and 
at first very severely furnished with pine desks and straight 
benches. Shortly, however, we read that the pine desks were 
“superseded by handsome cherry tables, covered with velvet.” 
[Italics not in original.|** A room with sink and water pump, 
pail, and tin dipper, and also “peggs . . . on which the young 
ladies hang their bonnets and shawls” was provided.** The 
young ladies were requested “to dress very plain as some one 
might be able to get an education but could not do both. One 
young lady . . . had a very handsome bonnet sent from home. 
She kept it in a box and wore her school bonnet to church.” * 
There was a reading room from the very beginning, its central 
table “covered with books and newspapers;”** and a “news- 


*8 Report of a student of 1842-1845, slightly corrected: Archives of 
Wheaton College. 

19 Original subscription list in the archives of Wheaton College. 

2° Lucy Larcom, “Semi-Centennial Sketch,” MS. Archives of Wheaton 
College. 

21 Report in the handwriting of Mrs. Holmes: Martha Sawyer, gradu- 
ated in the first class, a teacher in 1841, and later principal. Archives of 
Wheaton College. 

*2 Copy of a composition written by Agnes Wardrop, a pupil at Wheat- 
on Seminary, 1836: Archives of Wheaton College. 

23 Report by Cemantha Capron, class of 1837: Archives of Wheaton 
College. 


*4 Copy of composition by Agnes Wardrop. 
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paper item day that was not only interesting but profitable” is 
reported by a student of 1838.*° 

For two years, Mary Lyon and Eunice Caldwell, both of 
whom thereafter went to Mount Holyoke, directed the activities 
of the school. “The Miss Lyon of Norton days was young 
enough and simple enough to care for fringing curls and be- 
coming head-gear.”** That her destiny was before her, how- 
ever, is plainly indicated by her constant admonitions. “Hasten 
on, young ladies! You are not aware of the habit of lagging 
you are forming,” as they passed to recitation.” “Now be 
quick. Lose none of the precious time God has given you. 
Remember, for every second wasted on these stairs, God will 


bring you to account.” ™ 
* * * 


Wheaton College in the mid-century was a thriving, highly 
progressive school. Mrs. Caroline C. Metcalf 


. .- came here in 1850, bringing her superb presence, bringing char- 
acter, bringing ability, bringing electricity. She made the Seminary’s 
interests her own, from the moment she took charge of it. She prayed 
for it, and worked for it, and watched over it, with a solicitude that 
was rewarded with immediate, permanent, and invaluable results. If 
any one spoke favorably to her of Wheaton Seminary, her grateful 
enthusiasm was kindled at once, to the highest degree; but if any 
one spoke in disparagement of it, or worse than this, intruded upon 
the welfare of her sacred charge—well, peace be to his ashes! if 
her blazing scorn left any of them. . . . She looked forward into the 
future of her pupils, and made them feel that “to seek first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness” was the surest way of having 
all other desirable “things added unto them”. . . . Her executive 
power was something wonderful. No one ever questioned it. If I 
were called upon to name the secret of her remarkable power as an 
instructor, I should say that it was tact; a quick and accurate judgment 
of character, and a singular ability of moulding it into accordance 
with her own. She had an uncommon amount of that unpurchas- 
able, untransferable quality called common sense. . . . She sought to 


25 Archives of Wheaton College. 


2° Norton Free Press, about 1891: article by Mrs. E. N. Thayer: 
Archives of Wheaton College. 

27 Lucy Larcom, “Semi-Centennial Sketch:” MS. archives of Wheaton 
College. 


28 Our Greeting, a publication issued for the fortieth anniversary, 
1875: Archives of Wheaton College. 
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find in her teachers character, originality, and devotion to their 
pupils.*° 

Mrs. Metcalf called to the seminary a rather remarkable 
group of teachers, with some of whom “she was personally 
neither in tune nor touch”;*° she never interfered with them, 
never praised them, “for that would have seemed to her un- 
worthy of herself or them,” invariably upheld them, allowed 
“no appeal from their decisions,” gave them “the largest liberty 
in methods while holding them strictly responsible for results.” ** 
She was willing to be eclipsed herself for the good of the 
school, and she even offered on one occasion to give up a part 
of her salary in order to retain a desirable teacher. 


I think Miss B will remain with us another year, if we can make 
her salary four hundred a year besides her board, 1 am not sure 
that the school cannot do without me better than it can give up her 
services, and therefore if it is thought necessary for me to relinquish 
a part of my salary in order to retain her, | will cheerfully do so.** 


Mary Jane Cragin made mathematics an inspiration. “It 
was she who introduced, yes, who invented . . . the Norton 
way of studying geometry.”** No text was used; all propo- 
sitions were set for original solution. 

Lucy Larcom “made poetry alive to us.” “It was my good 
fortune to have Miss Lucy Larcom for teacher in Botany.” * 
Miss Larcom is believed to have inaugurated the work in Eng- 
lish literature by giving a series of lectures at the Wednesday 
afternoon general exercises. As a teacher, she cut loose from 
the text-book method of the day, and either lectured herself 
or allowed free and full discussions. 


Her voice was low and sweet, and she talked in a poetical way, 
often mystical, always spiritual, of the loftiest subjects. Her religious 


29 Jacob Ide, Semi-Centennial Celebration Address, 1885, 24: Archives 
of Wheaton College. 


8° Harriet E. Paine, Life of Mrs. Wheaton (Boston, 1907), 162. 

51 The Rushlight, a student paper, founded by Lucy Larcom, Novem- 
ber, 1888, 13: article by Mary B. Briggs: Archives of Wheaton College. 
82 Report to trustees, March 6, 1866: Archives of Wheaton College. 
%3 The Rushlight, December, 1870: Archives of Wheaton College. 

*4 Reports of students: Archives of Wheaton College. 
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trust was deep, vital, abiding. To me she was the ideal of an in- 
spired prophetess.** 

Mary C. Blair, in history, sent her pupils to original sources 
at a period when many schools were requiring word for word 
reproduction of secondary material. She was also a linguist, 
and it was her custom to read in the parlor for half an hour in 
the evening books of world fame, often untranslated. “We 
girls used to love to question Miss Blair, to see if there were 
anything she did not know.”** Miss Blair was the fortunate 
possessor of a marvelous verbal memory. On Monday morn- 
ings she could report the whole sermon of the day before in 
the actual language used in its delivery. 

The following principles of administration were drawn up 
at a date not known. They fit exceedingly well, however, into 
the spirit of the mid-century. 


Principles of Administration 

The Committee of Instruction of the Wheaton Female Seminary, 
being especially charged with “the full supervision and responsibility 
of all that appertains to this Department of the Institution,”— to 
fulfill their trust and to secure harmony of ideas and of action in 
the Seminary,— have adopted the following principles for the guid- 
ance of themselves and the teachers:— 

1. The main aim of this Institution always has been and still is, 
to secure a sound intellectual education based upon a culture of the 
heart to the love and service of Christ. 

u. Every teacher employed by us must be in loving and active 
sympathy with the requirements of the Gospel and with the main 
idea of this Seminary. 

m1. The distinguishing feature of this school shall continue to be 
the breadth and thoroughness and high moral tone of its teaching. 

To make effective these principles in application:— 

1. The field of instruction is divided into several departments — 
one or more of which departments will be assigned by this Committee 
as the special province of some one of the teachers. 

2. These departments or professorships are for the present as 
follows: 

1. Introductory English 3. Mathematics 
2. History 4. Rhetoric 


55 Mrs. John K. Creevey, 4 Daughter of the Puritans (New York, 
1916), 226. 

*® Report of a student, quoted by Jacob Ide, Semi-Centennial Celebra- 
tion Address, 27: Archives of Wheaton College. 
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5. Literature and Criticism 9. Moral Science 

6. Ancient Classics 10. Modern Languages 
7. Physical Science 11. Art 

8. Intellectual Philosophy 12. Music 


N.B. Biblical Exposition and Devotional exercises shall devolve on 
all the teachers as the interests of the school require. 

3. Teachers will thoroughly furnish themselves to instruct in 
their special departments, not only by recitations from designated 
text-books, but by lectures and by preparation of topics and refer- 
ences to other authors. 

4. For their better preparation in their own department, teachers 
are not required to instruct in departments to which they have not 
been appointed by this Committee. 

5. As the Library is intended for the special benefit of the pupils, 
the teachers are expected to familiarize themselves with its contents, 
so as to refer their scholars to other authors than of the class text-books, 
and thus cultivate in them a student’s enthusiasm and a habit of broad 
and careful comparison and criticism of opinions. 

6. The Principal of the Seminary is assured of the best aid of 
the Committee of Instruction in securing to the utmost the above 
results in her administration of the School. 


The course of study was greatly enriched during Mrs. Met- 
calf’s day. She seems to have been particularly interested in 
the natural sciences. Gifted professors from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology guided the work in physics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, and zoology.*’ The girls were encouraged 
in every possible way to learn the birds, flowers, rocks, etc. of 
Norton and to make themselves familiar with the stars visible in 


37 Mrs. Ellen Richards helped plan the courses. (Notes furnished by 
Frances Vose Emerson.) Professor Crosby contributed to the work in 
mineralogy (the Rushlight, v, 32. [n.p.] 2). A botanical collection was 
presented by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (the Rushlight, 
December, 1884). Listed in the various catalogues are the names of Dr. 
Lambert, Dr. Cook, and Dr. Blake in physiology; James C. Sharp, 
A. W. Sprague, D. H. Briggs, and C. W. Clark in chemistry; Sanborn 
Tenney and the Reverend Benjamin Braman in geology; the Reverend 
John L. Russell in botany; and Dr. D. H. Briggs in entomology. Miss 
Larcom calls the visits of the Reverend John L. Russell, from 1860 to 
1870, “almost idyllic in retrospect” because of “frequent walks aad 
talks with him among the wild flowers, birds and butterflies, and es- 
pecially among the mosses and lichens he so intimately knew.” (“Semi- 
centennial Sketch,” 1885: Archives of Wheaton College.) Miss Emerson 
also tells me of the “special effort made to have the best lecturers of the 
day on scientific subjects who brought their own apparatus or illustra- 
tive charts.” 
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this latitude. Professor Charles A. Young of Princeton Uni- 
versity gave a series of lectures in astronomy every year or two 
from 1877 to at least 1908."° Laban Morey Wheaton, who 
died in 1865, gave the school a small observatory and a tele- 
scope. It was also a feature of Mrs. Metcalf’s policy to have 
a strong music department. Harmony and counterpoint appear 
in the list of studies. A normal class in music was maintained 
for years. Italian appears in a considerable number of cata- 
logues. Trigonometry and conic sections were not unknown. 
Drawing was practised at Wheaton from the very beginning. 
“Wheaton was one of the very first schools in the country to 
have a good art department connected with its library.”” 
Philosophical subjects were always stressed. Simply to read 
the list of text-books for 1835 is enlightening. For generations, 
Butler’s Analogy was given a place of honor. A synopsis was 
required from every senior just before her graduation. But 
the work in philosophy was by no means restricted to that one 
book. Mrs. Metcalf extended the course in psychology so as 
“to embrace a History of Philosophy in the development of its 
various schools.”*° Professor C. E. Langdon came from 
Yale College in 1856 to give gymnastic training, in the town 
hall, hired for the purpose, for the school gymnasium was too 
small. In 1862, a graduate of Dr. Lewis’s Normal Institute 
introduced the Lewis system of gymnastics. Some of Mrs. 
Metcalf’s descriptions are quaintly amusing. 

A pleasing feature of the school in its early days was Calisthenics. 
No matter how warm the weather on anniversary day or how crowded 
the Hall, a space must be cleared for sixteen graceful young ladies, 


in white, with pink sashes and myrtle wreaths to go thro with their 
exercises to the music of their own sweet voices. 


Contrast the girl athlete’s costume of to-day! 


Only a few details of the life of the mid-century are now 
known to us. Those few details, however, indicate earnest and 
persistent endeavor, beginning early in the morning and not 


3® Rushlight, 1877 to 1908: Archives of Wheaton College. 
°® Harriet E. Paine, Life of Mrs. Wheaton, 163. 


*° Mrs. Metcalf, in a paper read at the semi-centennial celebration, 
1885: Archives of Wheaton College. 
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always compensating for the early rising hour by a correspond- 
ingly early bed-time or even by relaxation and recreation in 
the evening. 

Weex Day Procram, 1853. 


A.M. P.M. Evening 

Rising bell 5-30 Dinner 12.10 Supper 6.00 
First half hour 6.20 Silent study 1.10 Recess 6.45 
Breakfast 6.50 First sch. bell 1.45 Silent study 7.00 
Sec. half hour 7.35 Sec. sch. bell 2.00 First half hour 8.00 
Recess 8.00 Recess 3-30 Sec. half hour 8.30 
Silent study 8.05 Retiring bell 45 
First school bell 8.40 Tardy 10.00 
Sec. sch. bell 9.00 

Recess 11.00 


Recreation and visiting hours 3.30-6.00 and at noon 
General exercises, Wednesday afternoons 

Singing, piano playing, and other exercises by the girls, open to 
visitors. 

During the evening study hour our lessons were learned by the 
light of a small metal lamp in which was burned the Sperm or Whale 
oil; and yet our lessons were as thoroughly learned as those of the 
pupils of to-day, who study by the brilliant light of electricity.** 


At the ten o’clock tardy bell all lights had to be extinguished, and 
thereafter not even room-mates might talk to each other. The 
story goes that on one occasion when a double bed broke down 
after ten o'clock, the occupants snickered a bit, as they tried 
to make themselves comfortable for the night, but that they 
carefully refrained from saying a single word. A girl’s room 
was her castle, her own inviolable sanctum. No one might 
enter without knocking first. Even the officers of the school 
always paid this mark of respect to a girl’s privacy. 

Attendance at church was, of course, required. If a girl 
asked to be excused from going out to evening church, sXe 
might be questioned as to whether or not she had eaten p.- 
for dinner. If she answered in the affirmative, she was con- 
sidered well enough to go to church. 

In those days we were required to leave our letters open for cen- 


sorship, before mailing. No male correspondents were allowed unless 
express permission was obtained from parents.*? 


*! Report of a pupil of 1854-1855: Archives of Wheaton College. 
#2 Mrs. Creevey, A Daughter of the Puritans, 225. 
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There were no plays or dances. Lectures seem to have been 
really looked forward to and thoroughly enjoyed. And once 
there was a Dickens party. This great event is referred to 
again and again. It actually echoed down the years. And 
it added materially to the fame of Miss Cragin, who apparently 
conceived it. Observe that it took place on Christmas Day: 


I can recall only two social events, one The Dickens Party, on 
Christmas Day 1867. It was both amusing and instructive. If we 
had a preference for a character, we were allowed to act it; if not, 
the teachers helped us in choice and costume. I was Little Dot in 
The Cricket on the Hearth and had a lovely time with Tilly Slowboy 
and baby. . . . The other was the formal visit to Mrs. Wheaton’s 
during the summer term of the Senior year. Three years I had 
watched the girls get ready to go there, and thought next year my 
turn comes. Sick, however, and couldn’t go!** 

Our Fall term is generally the quiet one of the year; the lecture 
course being all that breaks the routine of study. Imagine, then, the 
pleasant surprise at the following announcement: “Friday evening, 
Nov. 21st, a concert will be given in Seminary Hall by the Brown 
University Quartette Club, and, at its close a Reception will be held 
at the House.” . . . From dining hall to drawing room all was light 
with lamps, and bright with green. 

At the appointed hour the bell and the gentlemen did their duty: 
for with the ringing of the bell came the bell to get their hats. Seek- 
ing the Principal, the guests expressed their grateful pleasure for the 
enjoyment of the evening; and withdrew amid the mutual con- 
gratulations of Brown and Wheaton.“ 


Walks on week-days were frequently in the company of 
teachers, who used to be engaged many days in advance.** On 
Sunday, no walks were permitted, except to and from church.“ 
When girls asked to go to the village store to buy candy, they 
were sometimes told that they must put as much money as they 
spent into the missionary box.** 


*® Letter from Mrs. George E. Luther: Archives of Wheaton College. 

** Rushlight, December, 1873: Archives of Wheaton College. 

** Article by Clara M. Ayres, 1868, read at commencement in 1918. 

** Article by E. F. L., 1870, in the Wheaton Alumnae News, 
August, 1926. 

*? Scrap-book compiled by Emma Cunliff: Archives of Wheaton 
College. 
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Public questions stirred up an interest which amounted at 
times to real excitement. What teacher or pupil phrased these 
quaint but vigorous resolutions, is not known, but it should be 
observed that they were adopted on July 4, 1856: 


At a “Kansas meeting” held July 4th by the Jadies of Wheaton 
Female Seminary, the following resolutions were unanimously 

ed.— 

Lest the shades of the departed women of the Revolution should 
visit us, and pour overwhelming indignation upon us for our past 
idleness in the great cause of freedom — lest our living sisters on the 
freshly furrowed soil of Kansas should cast upon us the withering 
curse of the wife made a widow, children made fatherless, in the 
desperate struggle of a few brave hearts — seeming manhood trem- 
bling at its post, and the majority of those [to] whom the manage- 
ment of national affairs is entrusted, indifferent to their country’s 
interests — 

RESOLVED 
ist That we the free women of the Institution will put our hand to 
the plough of Freedom, and that so far as woman has the power 
ascribed to her, we will bring it all to bear in tearing up the sods of 
Slavery, matted with the blood of human beings. 
2np To reconsider the Resolution previously brought before the 
school with regard to manifestations of joy upon this gala-day of the 
nation, and if practicable to stop all proceedings of that character 
which may be in operation — 
3rp That if a Relief Society be formed for the aid of those who 
are suffering in this sacred cause, we will dispense with the pleasures 
of the season, that we may fulfill the duty and experience the pleasure 
of Self-denial — in such a work of humanity. 


47TH That by word, manner, and action, we will express our indig- 
nant abhorrence of the principles and causes of every individual, 
whether in our own community or occupying the highest post of 
national honor, who evinces the slightest tendency to submission, or 
who remains disgracefully seutral in this mighty republican contest. 
And whereas we have kept silence till our blood has boiled within 
us — 

5TH That we will now disregard the contumely which may be cast 
upon us for intrading in political affairs, and that we will so earnest- 
ly, and vehemently express our indignation that man shall hear its 
echo far and wide and be compelled for his own peace and honor to 
adopt our sentiments.*® 


48 Rushlight, July, 1856: Archives of Wheaton College. 
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The financial situation of the seventies led to a sort of self- 
denying compact on the part of Wheaton’s daughters: 


The money panic, which has caused such consternation among 
business men, has not been without its effect on the scholars of the 
W. F. S. A diligent perusal of the newspapers resulted in the 
framing of the following resolutions by the Seniors which were read 
and enthusiastically accepted school [sic], at the conclusion of the 
last general exercise. 

Whereas, a reckless extravagant indifference bids fair to be the 
Guy Fawkes of this sth of Nov. 1873 and 

W hereas, in recent musings upon the passengers of the Mayflower 
and their privations at Plymouth, we have realized anew that we 
had Pilgrim Mothers as well as Pilgrim Fathers; and 

Whereas, we are familiar with the fact that in the Revolutionary 
days old ladies gave up their tea, and young ladies their pins, and all 
of them their foreign luxuries; and 

Whereas, we have some reason to infer that our own dear old 
country is today passing a crisis, dreary as Plymouth Rock and 
momentous as Bunker Hill, and 

W hereas, the Best of Books gives warrant in believing that as the 
mothers were, so have the daughters a right to be; 

Resolved, that we, the members of Wheaton Seminary, and young 
ladies in process of liberal education, consider it the privilege and 
duty of every educated woman to be intelligent regarding the facts 
and principles of great public interests, and that, thankful for what 
we have already gleaned, we will henceforth devote the time and 
thought requisite to the attainment of such intelligence. 

Resolved, that we, the members of Wheaton Seminary and the 
daughters and sisters of wise-hearted men and self-denying women, 
agree that from this time through the present term, we will spend 
upon ourselves no money not imperatively demanded by honesty, 
health, tidiness or mental improvement, and that we will carefully 
avoid every species of wastefulness. 

Resolved, that we, the members of Wheaton Seminary, and the 
“freely receiving” of this world’s goods, will do all we can, to give 
comfort to those whom the panic has more or less affected, being 
very exact and prompt in our own business dealings, very dutiful and 
considerate daughters, and very helpful in word, purse and hand 
toward those who may be suffering from want. 

Resolved, that we, the members of Wheaton Seminary, as a band 
united in many interests, will stand by each other in these resolu- 
tions.** 


*® Rushlight, xix, number 1: Archives of Wheaton College. 
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Salem in the Seventeenth Century. By James Duncan Phillips. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. Pp. xx, 420. 
$3.00.) 


In this book Mr. Phillips, who possesses a facile pen, has 
written a very interesting account of the first seventy-five years 
of the famous Massachusetts seaport. As is proper in a local 
history, he stresses not merely the political history of the town, 
but its social, economic, and, to some extent, its genealogical 
history, the whole being treated in a well-rounded and interest- 
ing manner. The appendices, containing the list of First Church 
members and the map of Salem in 1700 are especially inter- 
esting. 

The gradual growth of the town in its various aspects is care- 
fully dealt with. The account of the every-day life of the people 
is especially good, but the history of Salem’s early commerce, in 
particular the trade with the Sugar Islands, ought to have been 
more adequately treated. There is a great deal in print con- 
cerning the early history of the town and the early Court Files 
and Probate Records of Essex County, in print up to 1680, 
furnish valuable source material. With such a wealth of printed 
matter upon his subject the author appears to have done little 
research in unprinted sources, and his book is valuable more 
for bringing together, in a readable form, material already in 
print in various scattered publications rather than as a work 
based upon original record sources. This has its dangers, for a 
compiler who does not verify statements already in print by 
checking them in the original records is in danger of perpetuat- 
ing the errors of his predecessors. In making his map of Salem 
in 1700 the author seems to have relied implicitly, without 
checking up, on the account of “Salem in 1700” by the late 
Sidney Perley, which appeared serially in the Essex Antiquarian. 
This is to be regretted, for this account contained numerous and 
serious errors, all the more so as the manuscript account of the 
early layout of the town by its most distinguished antiquary, the 
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late Henry Fitz-Gilbert Waters, now deposited in the Essex 
Institute, was available to the writer. The story of the witch- 
craft delusion is based upon Upham and adds little to his 
account. 

One notes occasional slips, as on page 19, where we are told 
that Jamestown was settled in 1608 instead of 1607, or on 
page 287, where the author tells us that there is no evidence 
that Dr. Crowninshield was surgeon for the privateer com- 
manded by Captain Harris, although a case in the Suffolk 
court files proves that he shipped in that capacity with Harris 
at the island of St. Thomas. 

In dealing with the broader political aspects of the Bay 
Colony the author is less happy. A blind admirer of the 
theocracy, he can see no wrong in the conduct of the leaders, 
and this results in a one-sided and somewhat heated ex parte 
account of the troubles with Williams, Child, the Quakers, 
Randolph, and Andros. Although there were two sides to 
these questions, the case of the opponents of the theocracy is 
ignored, although posterity has sealed with its approval the 
political views of Williams and Child. Though Randolph and 
Andros were no angels of light, they were not nearly so black 
as our author paints them, and the course of the theocracy 
towards them was, to say the least, maladroit and inexpedient. 
His defence of the restriction of the franchise to church- 
members on the ground that the people probably did not care 
about the franchise is somewhat amusing. Mr. Phillips, while 
stoutly contending for the right of the theocracy to deny tolera- 
tion to such as differed with them, disapproves of the authorities 
of the English church for doing the same thing. This is hardly 
consistent. His account of political matters is, however, a 
splendid piece of special pleading even if it is not entirely sound 
history or logic. 

This excellent local history has that much-to-be-desired thing 
in a town history—an excellent index. 


G. Anprews Moriarty, Jr. 
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Josiah Royce and Indian Thought. By Kurt F. Leidecker. 
(New York: Kailas Press. 1931. Pp. 32. $0.50.) 


This pamphlet discusses the influence of Oriental metaphysics 
upon Royce. His open-mindedness, versatility, and keenness, as 
well as the frontier life of his youth, predisposed him to adven- 
tures of ideas. Early in life he had learned to find satisfaction 
in poetry as a medium for the expression of deep-seated beliefs. 
This prepared him to feel at home in Indian thought. In Gét- 
tingen he came under the spell of Schopenhauer and of the 
Upanishads. After his return he came in contact with Japanese 
students. Thus he became susceptible to Eastern philosophy. At 
Harvard there were many opportunities for conversations upon 
religions with Oriental friends, and more and more he became 
familiar with Buddhism from the P4li sources as a religion, 
and with the Upanishads and the Sankhya as philosophies. In 
the first volume of The World and the Individual he uses the 
Upanishads to illustrate the mystic conception of being, with. 
which he had great sympathy. Royce interprets the absolute 
as being indescribable yet not outside our consciousness. When 
Royce wrote the Gifford lectures, the Vedanta then available 
was the Vedanta as conceived by Max Miiller and Deussen, and 
almost nothing was known in any European language of the 
Upanishads as formulated by Ram4anuja. It might be asked 
whether this dualistic form of the Vedanta does not accord bet- 
ter with Royce’s own thought. And perhaps much of lecture 
vi of The World and the Individual could have been re- 
written if he had known RamAnuja’s work. 

Royce’s philosophy and Hindu thought might be compa-ed 
on a great many points. Metaphysical problems have with 
Koyce a social significance, yet he failed to discover the im- 
portance of social relations even as they are conceived in the 
later Pali suttas. Very interesting are Royce’s tabulations of 
the concurrences and the divergences between Christianity and 
Buddhism. 

The paper is admirable in its clarity and fairmindedness and 
will be welcomed by students of the most advanced religions 
and by all lovers of Royce. 


James H. Woops. 
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The Rise of the City, 1878-1898. By Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger. Volume x of A History of American Life. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. xvi, 
494- $4.00.) 

Professor Schlesinger’s book is the tenth volume of The 
History of American Life Series edited by Professor Dixon R. 
Fox and Professor Schlesinger. It covers roughly the twenty 
years from 1878 to 1898. 

The first two chapters present the development of geograph- 
ical areas, first “The New South,” and then “The Great 
West.” The treatment of these topics is sure-footed and based 
mainly on the many scholarly monographs which have appeared 
during the last generation. Then follow two chapters on “The 
Lure of the City” and “The Urban World.” These, more 
than any other portions of the volume, justify the title The 
Rise of the City. 

Thereafter the treatment is entirely topical and concerned, 
for the most part, with the North and East. Such subjects 
are discussed as the feminist movement; changes in the edu- 
cational system; the widening of the field of knowledge through 
research; progress in literature and art; religion; poverty, and 
political forces. An extended critical essay on sources happily 
closes the volume. 

Professor Schlesinger has sought widely and deeply for in- 
formation, and has obviously left no stone unturned in the 
search. His spirit is that of the indefatigable seeker of all the 
facts. He has presented them without bias. 

The student of history, however, and especially of recent 
social history, meets uncommon difficulties in so marshalling his 
facts as to leave a clear picture in the reader’s mind. The 
difficulty is all but insurmountable in connection with educa- 
tional, literary and artistic changes. An encyclopedic chroni- 
cling of names, dates, and titles leaves confusion. This is not Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger’s fault. The difficulty lies partly in the fact 
that a clear-cut technique for the presentation of social history 
has yet to be devised and partly in the fact that the appraisal of 
recent social trends is almost as hazardous as prophecy. 

Cuarces R. Linccey. 
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American Population Before the Federal Census of 1790. By 
Evarts B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1932. Pp. xxiii, 228. 
$3.50.) 

This volume combines the data in Dexter’s Estimates of 
Population and Rossiter’s A Cer:tury of Population Growth 
with “new material now scattered through a large number of 
publications, official and unofficial” and “some additional data 
drawn from such manuscript collections as those of the Public 
Record Office in London, the Library of Congress, and the 
New York Public Library.” It brings to the student of New 
England’s history (or the history of other sections) most of 
what he needs to know about the figures for population, actual 
or estimated, of New England as a whole or of its different 
divisions and even its individual towns, at various dates before 
1790. The statistics are presented with explicit indication of 
their sources, but without much interpretation or explanation. 
Only by this procedure, probably, could the book have been 
kept to a convenient size, but it is possible that its usefulness is 
here and there impaired by it. To take what may be a case in 
point, on pages 77 and 81 figures are given for New Chester, 
New Hampshire, and on the former page New Chester is fol- 
lowed by “Hill” in brackets. Hill is listed in the index with 
references to these two pages. Any one concerned with the 
population in the eighteenth century of the district now included 
in the township of Hill, might easily be misled, because New 
Chester seems to be identified in the lists with the present Hill, 
though it comprised not only Hill but also the present Bristol 
and Bridgewater. The populations given for New Chester, 
here designated also as “[Hill],” are not merely for Hill but 
for that township plus others—the others, however, not being 
mentioned in the index, although Bridgewater was named be- 
fore 1790, and although Hill which is indexed and identified 
with New Chester, was not Hill until 1837. This trivial case 
is almost certainly of no importance to any one save the present 
reviewer, but it at least suggests that there may be other graver 
instances in which a foot-note or two might save unwary stu- 
dents from confusion. It would take many and serious defects, 
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however, to make this book anything but a boon to hosts of 
writers, whom it will save from drudgery in quest of necessary 
data, and to whom it will often bring what only the most expert 
among them could hope to discover for themselves. 


Kennetu B. Murpock. 


The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford, 1883-1932. Edited by 
Van Wyck Brooks. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1933. Pp. xiii, 560. $4.50.) 


At the age of nineteen and a half years, Gamaliel Bradford, 
then resident in Holyoke House, Cambridge, as a literary exer- 
cise began keeping the journal which Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 
has edited in part. For eighteen years Bradford carried on his 
journal with regularity; then came a break of some fourteen 
years when, according to Mr. Brooks, the diarist, discouraged 
by his lack of success as a creative artist in conventional forms, 
gave little attention to the recording of his ideas. But, when 
his “psychographs,” with Lee the American, began to attract 
that notice which he so desired, he resumed his journal, in 
1915, at the age of fifty-two, and continued it until his fatal 
illness early in 1932. Thirty-five years of steady journalizing, 
even at the rate of but a page a day, produced over fifteen 
hundred thousand words, of which Mr. Brooks, according to 
his own estimate, has chosen somewhat over two hundred 
thousand to present the thought and the deeds of their author. 

Of deeds, the Journal, as printed, notes comparatively few, 
and these are of no sensational description. Bradford’s expedi- 
tions into the world were chiefly journeys to Boston to the 
Athenzum, to the public library, to concerts, to plays, and to 
professional baseball games. The Wellesley Hills cinema re- 
ceived his patronage every Saturday afternoon. Walks or short 
drives were sources of delight to him, but the unfamiliar or 
the remote had no charm. A visit to New York City was 
viewed with horror, and a long automobile ride was irksome. 
To some degree this aversion to moving far from home was 
due, in Bradford’s later years, to violent attacks of vertigo 
which seized him often almost without warning. Yet the 
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Journal shows almost from its earliest pages a disinclination on 
its author’s part to mix with living people or to seek new scenes. 

Bradford preferred to study the dead through their writings 
and through the records of their contemporaries. His experi- 
ments in rubbing shoulders with living humanity seem not to 
have been productive of much besides a distaste for repeating 
the attempt very soon. Apparently his enjoyment of popular 
amusements, such as professional baseball games, musical come- 
dies, and the cinema, arose partly from their breaking into the 
regularity of his way of living and partly from his interest in 
his own reactions to them. He seems rarely to notice that he 
is one of perhaps twenty thousand spectators. Unlike Emerson 
or Hawthorne, Bradford, so far as Mr. Brooks’s excerpts from 
his journal show, did not find a great deal to interest him, but 
more to discommode him in the company of man in general. 
Possibly herein, to some degree, lay the reason for his failure 
as a novelist. 

To most readers the value of Bradford’s journal will lie in’ 
the light which it throws upon his manner of work. The pains 
which he took in preparing to write his psychographs were 
considerable. As a matter of fact, he ordinarily went through 
a somewhat extensive course of reading and of digestion of his 
material. It would seem that when he seated himself at his 
typewriter, he had not only his ideas well in mind with a 
carefully-planned outline, but had even his sentences shaped. 
It is interesting to note that criticism of the inaccurate citations 
of his earlier works sank in and that in his later studies he strove 
for the utmost exactness in quotation and reference, at the 
same time reading with so much more wideness as almost to 
overload himself with data. 

Bradford based his psychographs practically entirely upon 
published material and that of a rather obvious sort. Clearly it 
would have been impossible for him in the twenty years of 
life which were his after the publication of his Lee to have 
produced one hundred and thirteen personal studies which in- 
volved, to any great extent, the investigation of original sources. 
But from the Journal the reader gathers something of the con- 
scientiousness with which Bradford approached his various tasks. 
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He sought at least to interpret his material fairly and without 
prejudice. He regarded himself as, virtually, an historian, and 
conducted himself like one, not like an historical novelist. Brad- 
ford had no Freudian prepossessions—Freud rather bored him, 
in fact—and the exuberance of his imagination never intoxi- 
cated him. He treated his subjects with decent respect. He 
could easily have made his Frances E. Willard and his Dwight 
Lyman Moody as hopelessly unsympathetic as Strachey’s 
Florence Nightingale and General Gordon, but he did not. He 
drew his pictures and abstained from pelting their subjects with 
pebbles. 

In his introduction, Mr. Brooks very properly expresses the 
opinion that Bradford might have attained distinction as a liter- 
ary critic, had he sought it. The journals afford excellent 
grounds for this belief. Bradford’s judgments, as there set 
forth, were, on the whole, sane and honest; and they rested 
upon a keen appreciation of artistic values. His insistence upon 
ideas as a necessary constituent of good literature was not the 
least of his qualifications for a high place in criticism. It is 
perhaps regrettable that he did not exert further efforts in this 
field. 

One of the most striking things about Bradford’s life, as 
revealed in his Journal, is his almost incredibly close adherence 
to the time-table, which he drew up for his guidance in his 
daily occupations. He allotted so many minutes to writing 
and so many to reading, dividing the latter period among 
various ancient and modern literatures. He went even beyond 
this and prescribed for himself snatches from this, that, or the 
other type of work, such as drama, novel, or epic. Some por- 
tion of the day was set aside for music. Not only did he give 
himself normally to a great number of different tasks in each 
twenty-four hours, but these were changed with the day of the 
month. And Bradford set down the gruesome details of his 
schedule with naive pride! 

How bare the Journal of Gamaliel Bradford really has laid 
its author’s soul is a question. Mr. Brooks has given us only 
a selection from the diary and that without any indication of 
the nature or of the place of his editorial omissions. On the 
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basis of the published passages, the reader pictures Bradford as 
an ambitious, strong-willed, feeble-bodied man, with lofty ideals 
of literary and scholarly performance. What else he may have 
been will have to be determined by the future “psychographer” 
or biographer who will have access to the journals in their 
entirety. 


Rosert S. ForsyTHE. 


New England’s Prospect: 1933. Edited by John K. Wright. 
(New York: American Geographical Society. Special Pub- 
lication No. 16. 1933. Pp. ix, 502. $5.00.) 


In this new publication of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, the editor, John K. Wright, librarian of the society, 
presents the findings of twenty-seven specialists in a collective 
survey of New England to-day. 

A joint work surveying a great geographical region is likely. 
to have its own peculiar short-comings, quite the opposite of 
those which are found in a work on so large a subject by a 
single author. Not the authorities quoted, but the actual con- 
tributors may be found to contradict each other. Or, the reader 
may find that it is he, and not the author, who is called upon 
to digest the expert’s presentation of the specialty. Finally, 
such a work is in danger of reflecting no single point of view, 
and presenting no pondered conclusions. ll this is, in a 
measure, true of this new book about New England. 

The specialists in this volume write, on the whole, directly 
at the layman. They avoid filling the body of their text with 
figures, segregate such material in statistical tables wherever 
possible, and use numerous charts, and even more numerous 
maps to supplement the text. Their notes, moreover, appear 
not as foot-notes but as compilations at the end of each chapter, 
and an opportunity is thus afforded for presenting to the reader 
an excellent summary of the most up-to-date bibliography on 
the subject. For these favors the reader should be particularly 
grateful to the editor. 

There is great discrepancy between the weights and impor- 
tance of the different articles, no matter on what scale they are 
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judged. The first five chapters deal with general surveys of 
the history, the landscapes, the industrial prospects, the unem- 
ployment factors, of New England, and the comparative sta- 

tistics of this section and the larger region of which it is a part, 
the northeast. The main part of the book consists of papers on 
specific problems, and the various authors have had many dif- 
ferent notions of what is wanted from them. Some have 
been satisfied to list the outstanding facts about their specialty 
in New England to-day; others argue competing theories. 

The fields of inquiry cover social, economic and governmental 
activities of the region. They include agricultural production 
and the marketing of the food supply; studies of the Yankee 
rural community and of recent immigrant stocks in agriculture ; 
an account of Vermont’s country-life survey; the forests, fish- 
eries, manufactures, highways, railroads, public utilities, foreign 
trade, and domestic trading areas of New England; accounts 
of regional and city planning, state and local government, and 
social service; a geographical study of two typical localities in 
northern New England, and the editor’s survey of the chang- 
ing geography of the region. 

All this insures that no one interested in New England will 
come from this volume empty-handed. But the fare offered 
the reader is so various that the book promises to assume its 
greatest importance as a work of reference, to acquaint the 
general reader with New England’s variety and the specialist 
with the views of a fellow specialist in his own field or of experts 
who will guide him into fields other than the reader’s own. 

The book bears the marks of careful editing, indeed at points, 
of an editing which has achieved the objective set down in the 
foreword, “a detached spirit of scholarly inquiry.” In seeing 
it as it is, the author and editor have presented New England 
in the most modern guise, as a specimen to be dissected with 
statistical tools. As a first survey of the region it should afford 
students a wealth of leads to follow; it is to be hoped that it 
will spur some individuals to try single-handed regional surveys 
which will have the benefits of personal bias. 


Ropert Keen Lams. 
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Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society: October, 
1930-June, 1932. Lxiv. (Boston: Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 1932. Pp. xvi, 570. $3.00.) 


In his admirable memoir of Archibald Cary Coolidge, Pro- 
fessor Merriman observes that Coolidge “did not avail himself 
of our Proceedings for making known the results of his own 
research, although this should perhaps cause little surprise in 
view of the fact that his interests lay chiefly in other lands.” 
The present volume of the Proceedings represents an effort of 
the editors to escape from the limitations herein implied and 
make the Proceedings a forum for the discussion of world his- 
tory rather than a depository of local history. Perhaps the most 
notable contributions to this volume are three dealing respec- 
tively with ancient, medieval, and modern European history. 

Professor Ferguson contributes a study, “Athenian War 
Finance,” which is distinguished by that learning and grace 
that characterized The Treasury of Athena. That Periclean 
Athens should accumulate a treasury surplus greater than the 
entire national wealth is an astonishing fact, but even more 
astonishing is the restraint exhibited by the Athenian democracy 
in holding this surplus sacred for war purposes, and the profound 
civic pride and religious devotion that restored to Athena so 
large a part of what had been taken. Mr. Pickman in a learned 
treatise on “The Collapse of the Scholastic Hierarchy in Sev- 
enteenth-Century France” has traced the intellectual revolu- 
tion that led to the disintegration of the elaborate religious, 
philosophical, and political hierarchy that had been logically 
elaborated by philosophers from Aristotle to Thomas Aquinas. 
The sixteenth-century world was a unit, stable and fixed and 
ordered, with God as its centre and force and man His special 
creation and nature subservient to man. Then, with startling 
abruptness, the medieval order collapsed. Philosophy chal- 
lenged the Thomist logic, and science upset the cosmic balance. 
The telescope revealed a new heaven and the microscope a 
new earth, and they rearticulated the place of God in the one 
and of man in the other. And as the political hierarchy rested, 
by logic and by parallel, upon the religious, the collapse of the 
divine weakened the foundations of the secular. Mr. Pickman 
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has traced the evolution from Galileo through Descartes and 
Pascal to Bayle with skill and clarity. To the field of modern 
history Professor Fay has contributed “The Influence of the 
Pre-War Press in Europe.” This study of a subject peculiarly 
controversial attempts to determine the influence of the news- 
paper press of England, Germany, France, and Russia upon 
the foreign policies of these governments, and the influence of 
these governments, in turn, upon the press. While the con- 
clusions are not startling, it is not without interest to discover 
that governments were, on the whole, far more reliable and 
moderate than the press, and that the press preserved its inde- 
pendence and sanity best when advertising and a large circula- 
tion rendered it superior to governmental bribes or subsidies. 

Four of the essays in this volume are contributions to Amer- 
ican historiography. Professor Morison’s memoir of Edward 
Channing is characterized by a warm sympathy and a discrimi- 
nating appreciation of those qualities which made Channing a 
unique figure in recent historical scholarship, qualities which 
explain the pervasive influence which he exercised over a genera- 
tion of students and of fellow-historians. Professor Abbott, in a 
witty and delightfully malicious paper on “Some ‘New’ History 
and Historians,” makes some pertinent animadversions upon the 
claims and the inadequacies of the “new” history, wields the 
scalping-knife on Lamprecht, Ferrero, Robinson, and Wells, 
laments the decline of narrative history, scores the superficiality 
and meretriciousness of the popular history and biography of 
our day, and concludes triumphantly that in a return to Gibbon 
and Macaulay lies our salvation. Professor Smith, in a careful 
study of “War Guilt in 1812,” exonerates President Madison 
from the Federalist charge of a corrupt bargain for the re- 
nomination and demonstrates that the president was committed 
to a policy of war even before the famous conference with the 
War Hawks. And Mr. Morse, in his delightful recollections 
of the editing of the American Statesmen volumes, explains 
some of the peculiarities of that excellent series. We learn, now, 
how Theodore Roosevelt’s financial straits led to the unexpected 
inclusion of a biography of Gouverneur Morris; why the Mar- 
shall biography is so poor a performance; why Henry Clay, 
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almost alone of American statesmen, was dignified with two 
volumes. And the hoary story of Henry Adams committing 
the precious pages of a life of Aaron Burr to the flames with 
appropriate remarks, is, lamentably, disposed of. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Morse will continue these reminiscences which 
add so much to the gaiety of American historical scholarship. 

Two essays in American religious history reveal the failure 
of the old theology to adjust itself to modern ethics and social 
philosophy. Professor Schlesinger’s study of “A Critical Period 
in American Religion,” the substance of which has since ap- 
peared in book form, records the triple impact of Darwinism, 
the higher criticism, and industrialism on the church of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Mr. Philip Chase discovers 
that the moral crusade of the New England clergy against 
Cleveland in 1884 was as ineffective as it was intolerant, and 
his study helps us to understand the difficulties of readjustment 
which Mr. Schlesinger analyzes in greater detail. 

The papers on the history of Massachusetts are concentrated 
less in the colonial period than has been customary. Professor 
Morison’s reconstruction of one of the early builders, William 
Pynchon of Springfield, throws considerable light on the entire 
colonial period. It emphasizes anew the importance of the fur 
trade in early New England, it reveals in a striking fashion the 
democratic character of the early New England town, it adds 
to our evidence of Puritan intolerance, and it presents the con- 
test between Thomas Hooker and Pynchon as one between the 
medieval theory of a socialized economy and the nascent mod- 
ern theory of laissez-faire. Mr. Charles Warren, in an in- 
vestigation of the controversial literature on the ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts, has discovered that 
Mercy Warren was the real author of the Observations on the 
New Constitution, by a Columbian Patriot, ascribed, <ven by 
his most recent biographer, to Elbridge Gerry. And Mr. Claude 
Fuess in an analysis of Webster and the abolitionists, recites the 
familiar story of the abolitionist attack upon the author of the 
seventh of March speech, and exonerates Mr. Webster from 
the charges of ambition and dishonesty brought against him at 
the time. Mr. Fuess, who has no sympathy with the doctrinaire 
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morality of the abolitionists, remarks somewhat ambiguously 
that “It was both impossible and unnecessary to bribe Daniel 
Webster,” and concludes with the astonishing statement that 
“Webster was the most independent statesman of his genera- 


tion.” Henry STEELE COMMAGER. 


Increase Mather, A Bibliography of his Works. By Thomas 
James Holmes. With an introduction by George Parker 
Winship and supplementary material by Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock and George Francis Dow. (“Cleveland: 1931,” 
but printed by and sold through the Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 2 volumes, illustrated. Pp. xxxii, 1-352; 
353-711. Edition limited to 500 copies. $20.00.) 


This is no ordinary bibliography, but a work of primary im- 
portance, indispensable for students of the history and literature 
of New England in Mather’s lifetime. Mr. Holmes has listed, 
in the alphabetical order of the titles, the 102 printed works 
wholly by Increase Mather, together with 69 others to which 
Mather contributed. Only the manuscripts are lacking: a 
regrettable omission in a work of such completeness in respect 
of printed material; nor is there any attempt to list writings 
about Increase Mather. Titles are given in full, with a com- 
plete collation. Variations between different editions, and in 
different copies of the same edition, are carefully noted. Loca- 
tions of all known copies are given, to 85 public and private 
libraries in this country and abroad; and almost all these 
copies have been personally examined by the author. Interest- 
ing signatures, inscriptions, and marginal notes have been re- 
corded, some of them reproduced in facsimile. Important 
bindings, ancient and modern, some of them by John Ratcliff 
of Boston, the earliest book-binder in the English colonies, are 
described. Facsimiles of most of the title-pages are reproduced 
as illustrations. There are digests of the more important items, 
with quotations from Mather’s biographers and critics, together 
with notes by the author relating the circumstances under which 
the given work was written, and elucidating bibliographical and 
other problems. Consequently, if one uses the chronological list 
at the beginning of Volume 1 as a guide, and takes up the 
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items in that order, one is in effect reading a fresh biography 
of Increase Mather, as seen through his published writings. 
Space forbids one to mention all the bibliographical puzzles 
of Mather’s works with which Mr. Holmes has valiantly 
wrestled, and most of which he has solved. But a few ex- 
amples of his careful and critical study must be noted, as 
important contributions to history. In connection with the 
famous Cases of Conscience Concerning Evil Spirits (1692, 
and four later editions), Mr. Holmes has discussed the ever- 
disputed question of Mather’s relation to and responsibility for 
the Salem witchcraft frenzy. He has adduced weighty, and 
in the reviewer’s opinion, conclusive evidence, to prove that 
this work, with its strong stand against “spectral evidence,” was 
written at the request of the local ministers who met to discuss 
the witch trials on August 1, 1692; that it was endorsed by a 
larger ministers’ meeting on October 3, that while still in manu- 
script it was laid before Governor Phips, who thereby was en- 
couraged to suspend the trials and to order “spectral evidence” 
to be ignored in the next court session. When we consider that 
fifty-two of the accused were still awaiting trial, and that five 
of those condemned were then about to be executed, it can not 
be denied that Increase Mather did much to dissipate “the blak 
cloud that threatened this Province with destruccion.” 
Again, in his discussion of the Disquisition Concerning Eccle- 
siastical Councils (1716), Mr. Holmes demonstrates how un- 
historical is the phrase “the Mathers,” and how unfair those 
historians who have accused Increase of having “pontifical 
aspirations,” or an ambition to overthrow the Congregational 
system in favor of a modified Presbyterianism. The elder 
Mather roundly asserts that church councils may decide contro- 
versies by majority vote, even though the clerical members are 
in the minority; and in answer to those who have denied me- 
chanics the right to sit in church councils, he declares that “there 
are Mechanicks . . . well Verst and Learned in the Scriptures” 
who “may be very useful in Synods” (189). John Wise’s at- 
titude, comments Mr. Holmes, “was not broader, more liberal 
or democratic than that taken by Increase Mather himself” 
(192). And it is a fair inference that the elder Mather was one 
of those “very considerate Persons among the Ministers” who 
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succeeded in killing the younger Mather’s Proposals of 1705. 

On one other question, where the issue was drewn between 
liberalism and conservatism, both Mathers saw eye-to-eye. In 
the elder’s attestation to the younger’s Accomplished Singer 
(1721), he encourages “our Younger People, to Learn the 
Skill, by which they may Sing Regularly; that so this Part of 
Divine Worship may be more beautifully carried on, and more 
generally delighted in” (27). Such a demand for beauty and 
pleasure in the Puritan religious exercises is surprising. Again, 
in his Kometographia (1683), Increase Mather took a far 
more intelligent attitude toward scientific discoveries that en- 
trenched on the domain formerly secured to religion, than 
the fundamentalists of our own day. Instead of denouncing 
the discoveries of Kepler as impious denials of Holy Writ, 
Mather merely attempted, like churchmen in every age, to make 
some logical adjustment between scientific facts and revealed 
religion. 

Nevertheless, the total impression of Increase Mather that 
one gains from a perusal of his works, is not very different from 
traditional. That he acted a statesman’s part in respect of 
the half-way covenant and the province charter may be con- 
ceded; that he was no more tolerant than the connection with 
England required, and a bigot in matters of morality, can not 
fairly be denied. A very large part of his printed work was in 
the nature of anathemas at the apostacy, backsliding, and lessen- 
ing religious interest on the part of what he describes, as early 
as 1679, as the “lamentably degenerate” younger generation 
in New England. Excepting in the matter of witchcraft, his 
vast erudition was not applied to any socially. useful theme. 
Instead of easing, as did some of his clerical contemporaries, the 
transition from the Puritan century to the century of enlighten- 
ment, the major tendency of his writing and preaching was 
to stand pat on the principles of the Pilgrim fathers and let the 
rest of the world go its own way. One misses in his writings 
the warm humanity and fresh evangelical fervor of Shepard 
and Cotton: and there is no trace of the originality, the mysti- 
cism, and the philosophical depth that delight the reader of 
Jonathan Edwards. S. E. Morison. 
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Quaker Militant: John Greenleaf W hittier. By Albert Mordell. 
( Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. 
Pp. xxi, 354- $3.50.) 


Like the Squire in The Canterbury Tales, Whittier emerges 
from this new biography as “a lovyere, and a lusty bacheler.” 
Whittier, indeed, erroneously admitted descent from the lustful 
Stephen Bachelir, first minister of Lynn; and this is the basis 
for Mr. Mordell’s major premise in this book: that Whittier 
was himself tainted, and a philanderer. 

In truth, genealogists have never been able to prove that 
Bachelir was one of Whittier’s antecedents. The adulterous 
Lynn cleric was rather connected with the Nantucket Husseys, 
the first of whom, Christopher, married Bachelir’s daughter 
Theodate. Whittier’s mother was descended from Richard and 
Jane Hussey, of Dover, New Hampshire, another branch of the 
family. 

One wonders, moreover, whether the evidence adduced al-" 
together justifies Mr. Mordell’s thesis. Even as a boy Whittier 
was in delicate health, which continued throughout his life. 
Serious astigmatism probably induced his condition: no certain 
cause of it is known. Mr. Mordell’s conviction nevertheless 
amounts to an absolute certainty, that Whittier undermined his 
health by sexual repression. 

Whittier undoubtedly was attractive in women’s eyes, and 
we may credit his own warm regard for the generally excep- 
tional women in his circle of friends—Evelina Bray, Gail Ham- 
ilton, Lucy Hooper, Lucy Larcom, Elizabeth Lloyd, Harriet 
Minot, Edna Dean Proctor, Cornelia Russ, Mary Emerson 
Smith, Celia Thaxter, and Ann E. Wendell. But the facts 
hardly warrant the contention that Whittier, the male coquet, 
jilted all the rest after his cousin Mary Emerson Smith and 
Cornelia Russ had declined his advances. 

Consider briefly Chapter xx, “Lucy Larcom and Gail 
Hamilton Succumb.” Mr. Mordell writes: 

The story of Whittier’s relations with women, particularly poet- 


esses, in the years between his sixtieth and ecightieth year is almost 
without parallel in the history of literature. Though he was an 
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invalid, past the age when men fall violently in love, he attracted a 
host of women admirers. 

The inference is that Whittier, for past wrongs, like the Pied 
Piper led these two and other innocents astray by his seductive 
sweetness. But on the second page of this chapter it is reported 
that Whittier, to scotch a rumor of his engagement to Lucy 
Larcom in 1867, wrote pointedly to her: “Credulity, thy name 
is woman! So thee almost believed that report, almost.” 

As for Gail Hamilton (Mary Abigail Dodge), she had a 
large circle of male correspondents and frequently addressed 
others besides Whittier—including Henry James! —in affection- 
ate terms. Her salutation of Whittier as “My Dear Sheik” is 
utterly without significance. She was verily one of the spright- 
liest dames in the Washington of Grant’s day. She even began 
a letter to Cardinal Gibbons— 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons: 

Reverend and Dear Sir: I could almost say dear and Reverend Sir— 
for your dignity was so suffused with grace and kindness that to me, 
though a stubborn Protestant, your Eminence is hardly more memo- 
rable than your charm. 


The only thoughtful conclusion is that Whittier’s friendly 
relations with men and women were indifferent. They were 
also Spenserian, with love at their core; and the very fact that 
Whittier was held in such affectionate regard by his numerous 
friends had much to do with our scholastic notions of him as a 
sweet old gentleman merely. Mr. Mordell has gratefully 
re-drawn him for us as a “Quaker militant.” 

Mr. Mordell’s biography of Whittier is very welcome, how- 
ever, the first in thirty years. He has brought much new ma- 
terial to light that was not available to G. R. Carpenter in 1903. 
Of chief value is his examination of Whittier’s early editorials 
and other writings for the newspapers. Neither can we fail to 
appreciate his critical re-appraisal of the poetry, nor his sketch 
of “the lost leader,” the liberal turned very conservative in his 


late years. Joun A. Povvarp. 
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Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut. Com- 
mittee on Historical Publications. Tercentenary Pamphlets. 
(Hartford, Connecticut: 1933.) 


The historic side of the Connecticut tercentenary, which is 
to be celebrated in 1935, has been prepared well in advance, 
and by competent hands. Connecticut has evidently learned 
from her elder sister how not to celebrate. Instead of leaving 
tercentenary literature to politicians and promoters, the state 
has placed it in the hands of a commission consisting of the 
president of the Connecticut Historical Society (Dr. George 
F. C. Williams), the librarian of the same society (Mr. Bates), 
the state librarian (Mr. Godard), Dr. Walter R. Steiner of 
Hartford, Professor Andrews of Yale, and Professor Dutcher 
of Wesleyan. So far, the commission has issued twenty pam- 
phlets, varying in size from the Instructions to Contributors of 
three pages, a model of brevity and common sense, to the 
seventy-five-page Settlement of the Connecticut Towns by 
Dorothy Deming. Although sold for prices ranging from 
twenty-five to seventy-five cents, they have none of the cheap- 
and-nasty, state-printed look that one associates with centennial 
publications. All are beautifully printed by the Yale University 
Press on good paper, and bound in attractive blue Fabriano. 
Moreover, the content is equal to the format. Contributors have 
been well chosen, and the commission has seen to it that the 
claim-it-all note of most tercentennials is happily wanting. In- 
stead, we have a sober, well-written, straightforward account 
of various aspects, incidents, and subjects in the state history 
which are worthy of remembrance. Slurs on sister common- 
wealths are notably lacking; the only controversial subject of 
the series, The Discoverer of Anesthesia, Dr. Horace Wells 
of Hartford (13 pages), is handled by Henry W. Erving with 
wit and good taste. 

Brief mention may be made of the several pamphlets: Mathias 
Spiess, The Indians of Connecticut (33 pages), a brief account 
of the several tribes; Warren S. Archibald, Thomas Hooker 
(19 pages). The author does well in stressing Hooker’s power 
as a preacher, and avoids the extravagant claims that have been 
made for him as a political innovator; but uses too much 
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space in describing his English background. No bibliography. 

Howard Bradstreet, The War with the Pequots, Re-Told 
(31 pages), with map, a lively narrative, compiled from the 
sources. The services of Roger Williams in keeping the Narra- 
gansetts quiet are generously mentioned. 

Roland M. Hooker, Boundaries of Connecticut (38 pages), 
with several maps, a useful digest of Clarence W. Bowen’s 
valuable monograph, with full explanation of some of the queer 
jogs in the boundary. 

Noah Porter, The New England Meeting House (34 pages). 
A new and abridged edition of President Porter’s famous ad- 
dress, first delivered in 1882. It would have stood more edit- 
ing, for the architectural part is faulty and obsolete. There are 
two excellent reprints of articles by Charles M. Andrews, 
Connecticut and the British Government (35 pages), originally 
printed as an introduction to a volume of the Acorn Club 
Publications; and The Connecticut Intestacy Law, which gives 
a much needed clarification of the issues involved in the famous 
case of Winthrop vs. Lechmere. Professor Andrews has also 
provided a foreword, “Passage of the Charter through the 
Seals,” to a verbatim et literatim reproduction, even to the long- 
tailed s, of The Charter of Connecticut: 1662 (22 pages). 
Two former articles by Lawrence H. Gipson, are combined in 
one pamphlet on Connecticut Taxation, 1750-1775 (41 pages). 
If we are to have more reprints, it is hoped that James Clarke 
Welling’s paper on Connecticut Federalism may be included. 

J. Frederick Kelly, Early Domestic Architecture of Con- 
necticut (30 pages), a useful digest by the leading authority, 
unfortunately wanting illustrations. 

Isabel S. Mitchell, Roads and Road-Making in Colonial Con- 
necticut (32 pages), an admirable short study, with an excellent 
map. 

The last century is not neglected. Jarvis M. Morse con- 
tributes Under the Constitution of 1818: The First Decade 
(20 pages); and The Rise of Liberalism in Connecticut, 1828- 
1850 (45 pages); both are digests of his recent Neglected 
Period of Connecticut History (1933). 

Mabel R. Moore’s monograph on an interesting local craft, 
Hitchcock Chairs (12 pages), with excellent illustrations, in- 
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spires the hope that we may have a similar study of Connecticut 
clocks. 

Professor Dutcher contributes George Washington and Con- 
necticut in War and Peace (36 pages), with map of the Wash- 
ingtonian peregrinations. 


S. E. Morison. 


Theatre and Friendship: Some Henry James Letters. With a 
commentary by Elizabeth Robbins. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1932. Pp. ix, 303. $3.50.) 


This charming record by Miss Elizabeth Robbins of her 
friendship with Henry James is a book that will come near to 
the heart of every good Jacobite. For the uninitiate, however, 
its chief interest will lie in the exquisite modesty and lovely per- 
sonality of the author-actress herself, whose book gives us a 
subtle and distinguished piece of self-portraiture. The real im- 
portance of Henry James’s adventure with the theatre lies, I 
believe, in his dawning consciousness that for him his own art 
was “dramatic” (was of the very life-blood of the drama) 
rather than theatrical, rather than baldly representative. “I 
may be made,” he writes Miss Robbins on the last day of the 
year 1894, “for the Drama—(God only knows! ) but I am not 
made for the Theatre!” And again in a letter to Sir George 
Henschel, quoted by M. Léon Edel in his admirable book 
Henry James: Les Années Dramatiques (Paris 1931), he writes 
(January 15, 1895): “The theatre is an abyss of vulgarity and 
platitude and I suppose one ought to be glad of any accident 
which disengages one from it” (those of us who saw the drama- 
tized version of The Tragic Muse in London a few years since 
will eagerly applaud). More thorough, more important, and 
obviously so much more undivided in interest, M. Edel’s book 
gives one a more extensive view of this so disappointing period 
in Henry James’s life. On the other hand Miss Robbin’s book 
remains an essential addition, rare and delicate in its so personal 
flavor, to the shelves of those of us who feel a quickening of the 
pulse at even so little as a cancelled cheque bearing the signature 
of Henry James. 


James McLane. 
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Reminiscences (Mainly Personal) of William Graham Sumner. 
By A. G. Keller. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1933- Pp. xiii, 110. $2.00.) 


This book is an excellent portrait of the distinguished sociol- 
ogist, undertaken as a labor of love by a devoted disciple who 
has himself become prominent. In their own way and on a 
smaller scale these Reminiscences remind one of the portrayal 
of Socrates by Plato and Xenophon. Through all three “Apol- 
ogies” run an unmarred sincerity, a captivating liveliness, and a 
rather admirable partisanship. I did not detect any false note, 
any posing, any “showiness” in Keller’s book. Even when he 
seems to over-estimate his master, it speaks well for his loyal 
devotion that he does so. 

I quite share the author’s admiration of Sumner’s human 
characteristics. Now, perhaps more than during Sumner’s life- 
time, scholars need to share his aversion to “gushers,” “smart 
Alecks,” “ignorant uplifters,” “false sentimentalists,” “pseudo 
research workers,” “adjusters,” “incompetent social engineers,” 
and, finally, to “noise-makers” and “publicity seekers,” with 
their “Mutual Back-patting Insurance Co.” All these we still 
have with us, and the book would therefore be highiy in- 
structive for every graduate student of the social sciences to 
read. The great Yale man was indeed “that tower of strength 
which stood four-square to all the winds that blew.” Professor 
Keller, who has inherited his master’s traits in no smail degree, 
gives us a vivid, full-length picture of a real scholar, who had 
several human faults, but none of those which characterize the 
cheap “smart Aleck” or sentimentalist. 


P. A. S. 


Josh Billings: Yankee Hu worist. By Cyril Clemens. (Webster 
Groves, Missouri: International Mark Twain Society. 1932. 
Pp. v, 197. $2.00.) 


“Solomon Billings,” wrote his supposed descendent, Josh, “was 
always dreadfully backward about agreeing that he was wi ong. 
He was always right and the other fellow wrong.” Where- 
upon Mr. Clemens wisely comments, with an exclamation point, 
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“Even in the year of grace 1932 such people as Solomon Bill- 
ings are not uncommon!” If the reader can put up with such 
lack-luster comments by the president of the International Mark 
Twain Society (“whose province is to knit the whole world 
in bonds of cultural peace”), he will find herein the essential 
facts in the life and career of Josh Billings and copious quota- 
tions from his writings. He will, indeed, probably find enough 
of these quotations to make it possible for him to dispense with 
ever reading further in the works themselves. 
P. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Wasuincroy, D. C., 
OcToBER 31, 1933- 
GENTLEMEN :— 

‘The detailed review by Dr. Merk of the Atlas of the His- 
torical Geography of the United States, published in the New 
ENGLAND QuarTERLY for September (620-625 ), seems to call 
for some statement by the author. I would willingly leave the 
Atlas to the test of time, and have not the slightest desire to 
extol a virtue or mitigate a fault. I believe that I know its 
limitations far better than Dr. Merk can ever know them. 
After correcting a few misapprehensions, I shall comment brief- 
ly on each of Dr. Merk’s points, passing them rapidly in re- 
view in the order that he presented them (with an exception 
or two). 

The Atlas was not prepared exclusively for scholars. It was 
designed to meet some of the needs of many classes of readers. 
Brevity of text, conciseness of legends, and reduction to lowest 
terms of qualifying statements, or their omission, were regarded 
as essentials. All the inclusions that Dr. Merk suggests, as well 
as scores of others, were considered, and were rejected not be- 
cause they lacked merit, but because we were making one atlas 
and not ten, one kind of an atlas and not another kind. 
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Index: The comparison with the index of Professor Shep- 
herd’s work is not entirely fair, for many of the Atlas maps 
have little or nothing to index. Plates 57-59A: The maps 
illustrating public land disposal were made in the only way they 
could be made (see text, page 40). There are but few statis- 
tics for the “areas disposed of.” Apparently, Dr. Merk would 
omit the Atlas series and leave without illustration this ex- 
tremely significant phase of American history. Plates 148-151C: 
We thought of the Atlas as a book of maps and excluded graphs 
(with one exception) and tables (except in the text). Plates 
160-165: In an atlas of the character that we were making, 
maps illustrating the achievements of Washington, Grant, Lee, 
Farragut, and other military and naval leaders were regarded 
as of importance —indeed of more importance than maps illus- 
trating mountain passes, historic portages, county boundaries, 
1790-1830, etc. This would be true even if we should assume 
that the defects of the series are greater than those alleged by 
Dr. Merk. 

Plates 142-147: In a general atias the criterion for inclusion 
and exclusion here set up can not be accepted. Many of the 
maps in the agricultural series were reproduced from unpub- 
lished prints supplied by the Department of Agriculture, which, 
moreover, reports that it has no intention of ever completing its 
atlas. Plates 50D and 51B: These two typical maps were in- 
cluded as typical, without regard to the intrinsic importance of 
the grants themselves. Plates 41A and 46A: The wrong color 
on the island of New Orleans is an unfortunate error; it is 
“corrected” by the text. Certain lines in the Allegheny and 
Trans-Allegheny regions are drawn as they appear on these 
plates by reason of the logical assumption that the erection of 
an Indian reserve over the western lands of the territories 
eliminated their boundaries and the extension of a territory 
(Georgia) across the Indian reserve eliminated the boundary 
of the reserve (23). In locating the southern boundary of the 
“Possessions of the Hudson’s Bay Company,” one can not rely 
on the inclusive provision of the company’s charter and disre- 
gard a coérdinate provision excluding from the Hudson Bay 
drainage basin all lands then actually possessed by “any of our 
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subjects or by the subjects of any other Christian Prince or 
State.” This provision of exclusion involves the claims of France 
—not an uncomplicated subject. Under it, as late as about 
1870, Canada claimed, as against the company, an extensive 
area within the drainage basin. 

Plates 46C, 49, 95A: Treaties are designated by the date of 
their conclusion; they are not operative until ratified. I took 
special pains to illustrate the Florida purchase in accordance with 
the claims and acts of the American government and with the 
other plates of the Atlas (see Plates 61G, 62A, 93F). Plate 49: 
The “unwary student” may indeed be misled, if color blind. 
Plates 47D, 93G: The points here raised are matters of opinion 
or interpretation. Plate 112C: The erroneous use of “for” in- 
stead of “against” is “corrected” by the text. 

Plate 123C-D: I here construe two identical clauses in the 
compromise acts of 1850 (United States Statutes at Large, 1X, 
447, 453) to mean that the congress granted the power to de- 
cide the question of slavery to the authority that had the right 
to form a constitution, namely the territory. Plate 128B: This 
plate is essentially correct, although it may be conceded that a 
qualifying sentence respecting the Indian country of 1845 might 
well have been added to the text. The same plate, Dr. Merk 
says, “pays scant regard to the liquor usage of the servants of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company north of the Columbia” (Quar- 
TERLY, 624). He gives the Atlas too much credit; it pays no 
regard to such liquor usage. The prohibition maps are based 
on the formal action of legislatures (or the congress) and not 
on the drinking habits of private individuals. I do not consider 
it remarkable that the Handbook of the World League against 
Alcoholism, described as a “propaganda organization” (Quar- 
TERLY, 622), should have an excellent map not found in the 
Atlas. 

Plates 62-63A: The claim to “Fifty-four forty or fight” is 
suggested by the breaking of the line of the forty-ninth parallel. 
This and allied claims are fully treated on Plate 49. The omis- 
sion of the “Oregon Country” on the 1810 map is an error. 
Plates 160-165: The familiar, modern boundary lines were em- 
ployed in order to assist users of the Atlas in identifying the 
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location of battlefields. In warfare, artificial boundaries have 
no strategic or tactical importance, especially where they have 
not been run and marked as was the case in the Lake Erie 
region at the time of the Revolution. Plates 133-137A: Mod- 
ern boundary lines were here employed in order that the dots 
of one map might be identified with the corresponding dots of 
other maps in the same series. 

Plate 34: The excluded actions number many times those 
included — “battles.” They consist of minor engagements, fights 
of all kinds, skirmishes, raids, ambushes, massacres, etc. The 
test (16) as to what constitutes a “battle” was rigorously and 
thoroughly applied. Dr. Merk’s “omitted battles” did not meet 
the test. 
made by applying to that section the test for a Southern town 
(41-42), they would probably show large areas identical with 
the Atlas maps and the rest of the areas similar (though prob- 
ably not identical). 

Plates 67 B-68, 71A: The well-known limitation in the pres- 
entation of differential statistics, arising by reason of variations 
in density of population and in the size of counties, is discussed 
briefly on page 46, and at considerable length on pages 88-91, 
where the discussion is most needed —in connection with “Pres- 


figures— violates our canon of simplicity, introduces new illusory 
comparisons, disregards the imperfections of the government 
density maps, overlooks the complications arising by the division 
of counties, etc. The fact that some counties are too small to 
take figures might defeat the scheme. 

Summing up, I find myself convicted of making only three 
actual errors. None of them misled the reviewer and need not 


informed. In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation 
of the time and thought that Dr. Merk gave to the Atlas and 
also of the high praise that he bestowed on some parts of it. 
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Plate 61A-D: If maps for New England could be 


Elections.” The proposed double scheme—shades and 


any other user of the Atlas equally careful and well- 


Very truly yours, 
CuHarves O. PAULLIN. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MassaACHUSETTS, 
NovEMBER 9, 1933- 
GENTLEMEN :— 

The criticisms of the Atlas, which, as a reviewer, I felt 
obliged to make, seem to me in the above letter to be brought 
to no real issue. They seem to have been for the most part 
misapprehended, with the result that the answers made are 
oblique. Thus in the review I pointed out the inconsistency of 
assigning the date 1821 to the Florida treaty in some of the 
Atlas maps, in others the date 1819. The answer made is 
“Treaties are designated by the date of their conclusicn; they 
are not operative until ratified.” I questioned the historical 
accuracy of a map which showed a squatter legislature, acting 
for an American population south of the Columbia, as having 
legislated “dry” in 1844 all the Oregon country up to the 49th. 
parallel. This, I observed, “pays scant regard to the liquor 
usage of the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company north of . 
the Columbia, and still less to the rights in the Oregon Country 
claimed by the British government.” Half this sentence is 
singled out for reply; the other half, which raised the question 
of the jurisdiction of a squatter legislature of one area over 
another area claimed by England and occupied exclusively by 
British subjects, is quietly ignored. I questioned the usefulness 
of a series of prohibition maps on the ground that they do not 
contain, in the crucial local option states, the differentiation of 
wet and dry areas. For this vital information, I complained, 
the student must still depend on a map prepared by a propaganda 
organization. The reply is, “I do not consider it remarkable 
that the Handbook of the World League A gainst Alcoholism, 
described as a ‘propaganda organization,’ should have an ex- 
cellent map not found in the Atlas.” I complained that on the 
Indian battle maps no battle is located from 1701 to 1890 in 
the land of the fighting Apache, whereas a mere bushwhacking 
of fur traders such as the Arickara fight of 1823 is shown. The 
reply is, the “omitted battles did not meet the test.” Through- 
out the letter runs this misapprehension of the nature of my 
criticisms and this obliqueness of reply. 
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The letter raises a few questions of historical fact. One is 
the question of the Indian reserve created by the proclamation 
of 1763. The Indian reserve appears on Atlas map 41A sur- 
prisingly reduced in area by the excision from it of the whole 
western land claim of Georgia. Georgia’s western land claim, 
as defined in a royal instruction to the Georgia governor of 1764, 
is permitted in the Atlas to delimit the Indian reserve as of 1763. 
Such an anachronism is defended in the above letter by a “logi- 
cal assumption” which is neither pertinent to the question nor 
in itself valid. 

An Atlas error pointed out in the review but defended in 
the above letter relates to the compromise of 1850. On two 
Atlas maps the compromise is represented as having entrusted 
the question of slavery to the decision of the newly-established 
territories. The tribunal to which the compromise did leave the 
decision was the federal judiciary. See Umited States Statutes 
at Large, 1x, 455-456. Confusion on this point in the Atlas 
and again in the above letter was the result of taking too seri- 
ously a not very essential compromise proviso. That proviso 
reads: “When admitted as a State, the said Territory, or any 
portion of the same, shall be received into the Union, with or 
without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe at the time 
of admission.” In this proviso the controlling clause is the 
first, “when admitted as a State.” Only in the ultimate act 
of becoming a state could either territory pass upon the slavery 
question. In the crucial territorial period the issue was left to 
the decision of the federal courts. A good discussion of the 
question is in H. Von Holst, Constitutional and Political History 
of the United States (1881), 11, 545-546. Better still is the 
admirably clear account in the college text-book of A. M. 
Schlesinger, Political and Social History of the United States, 
116-126. 

Very truly yours, 
Freperick Merk. 
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